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THE PORTRAIT AT THE SANITARY FATIR. 


BY MISS ALICE GRAY. 


Brrorr a breakfast-table sat Miss Caroline ; accumulations, till they took breath and voice, 
Field, writing. She was on one of the Com- and spoke to him their strong inner meanings. 
mittees for the Fair. It was approaching ten } Everything bent to his art. 
o’clock, ‘*These terribly lazy habits!” she ex- But Estelle is a gay, brave young girl. She 
claimed. ‘Are we never to have breakfast? If makes the best of her lot. She watches his 
I ever marry an artist or a literary man! I} brush, tries to gather his effort, his ideal from 
wonder Estelle can ever accomplish anything.” $ his working countenance and flashing eye, 

The provoking painter and his wife now 3 bends over the finished embodiment, joining in 
lounged into the room. She attacked him at ; his triumphs—relieves him from all worldly 
once. ‘*You know, Richard, Mrs. Simonson is 3 care and calculation. 
going to arrange some tableaux for the benefit 3 The night of Mrs. Simonson’s tableaux arrived. 





of the Fair.” 
“Ts she?” replied Richard. 


In the admiring group that pressed around her 
sister as Pygmalion’s statue, Caroline Field met 


“And she wants your artistic advice,” con- }and accepted her destiny. A revelation was 


tinued Miss Field. 
this evening?” 

“Oh! yes, yes! Only let me be now.” 

For the next week discussions on effect, light 
and shade, keeping, harmony and contrast, 
historical details, pervaded every part of the 
Browns’ dwelling as well as Mrs. Simonson’s— 
except that silent room, under the skylight at 
the top of the house, where the painter wrought 
allday. The heart, and sometimes the feet, of 
his young bride carried her thither for sym- 
pathy; but she generally found him immersed, 
with clenched hand and passionate brow, in 

“some weird conception. It was not her first 
experience of the kind. She did not exactly 
join in her sister’s lofty, “I abominate literary 
men and artists. Art, forsooth! The repre- 
sentation of beauty and grace, noble or tender 
feelings! It is much better to live such things 
than to represent them!” But she smiled sadly 
as she thought on the visions in whose light she 
came, singing, dancing, from her native hills— 
visions of a rich, full, elevated home-life, of a 
circle of intelligent, stimulating companions 
drawn around a cultivated, ardent man of 
genius. Richard Brown needed the touch, the 
spur of visible things, but at rare intervals. 
Alone, in silence, he brooded long over past 

Vout. XLVI.—2 


“Can you go to see her : granted to her. Mr. Cheney, a returned Hong- 
Kong merchant, was gazing on the impersona- 
tion, and memory, imagination, regret, mayhap, 
were uncovering on his face sweet, tender, 


$deep emotions. The rigid furrows round his 
‘ yellow mouth relaxed; his eyes, lifted from the 
Mongolian droop at the corner, which they had 
perceptibly acquired, became filled with ten- 
derness, eagerness, and passion. I know an 
angel of gentleness and charity whose outward 
appearance is most unlovely. An appreciative 
friend painted her portrait, an indubitable like- 
ness, but beautiful. ‘Yes,’ said one, “that is 
Miss D. , but Miss D—— as she will be on 
the morning after the resurrection.” Almost as 
much transfigured did Mr. Cheney stand there. 
Caroline gained the knowledge that if she mar- 
ried Mr. Cheney, she would marry at least the 
capacity for feeling. Whether she would ever 
be able or care to rouse and cherish it was an- 
other thing. That it was there, was something 
for her woman’s heart to rest upon. 

‘All claret would be port if it could,” said a 
crusty old Oxford Don. It was not Mr. Cheney’s 
fault that he was not vigorous, fruity, generous. 
Meantime, he was searching for a wife. He 
had just buried an old romance. 

He hurried up to Mr. Brown when the curtain 
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fell’ upon the tableau. 
me, you ought to paint your wife as Pygmalion’s 
statue. 

‘Yes,’ sdid Brown, dreamily, “I thought” 

“Oh! you thought of it!” extlaimed Mr. 
Cheney, ‘‘you were beforehand with me. I 
might have known it.’’ Then, observing Brown’s 
abstracted eye, he added, ‘You see it all before 
you this instant, don’t you, my dear sir?” 

“Not exactly,” said Brown, smiling; ‘‘but I 
hope to do so one of these days.” 

So another fate was met and accepted. The 
Sanitary Fair would be an epoch in the lives of 
more than one of that circle. 

Mrs. Brown’s sittings began in a few days. 
But ere this she had grown to detest her hus- 
band’s art. The mute enthusiastic sitting by 3 
his side; watching his work, was all over. She 
hated his brushes, was jealous of his palette. 
Hours, the best hours of every day, did she now 
spend, patient and beautiful, in that grim studio. 
After some weeks the confinement began to be 
very trying to her. Brown was a fastidious 
and slow worker. And then the sketches, 
copies, models, around the room, contained no- 
thing cheering to her spirits. The painter’s 
genius was of a peculiar order, severely, barely, 
strangely ideal. He would, through a portrayal 
of the commonest inanimate forms, convey an 
idea unthought of before, but then acknow- 
ledged to be one of their necessary, normal 
significations—acknowledged, I say, but some- 
times with a sort of terror akin to that which 
it would cause to see intelligence and volition 
suddenly bestowed upon a tree, for instance, 3 
or life given to a corpse by mesmeric action. 
Fuseli said of Blake, the English painter, re- 
cently deceased, ‘Blake is very good to steal 
from ;” and so of these oddly suggestive pictures 
of Brown’s. Estelle’s eyes dwelt, day after day, 
on these things, till their often morbid, phan- 
tasmagoric nature clutched her imagination $ 
feverishly. The room became filled with her 
agitations, and peopled with her fantasies. 
Truly, Mrs. Brown was growing nervous. It; 
seemed to her, sometimes, that a mist, an ex- 
halation, born of his devotion to his work, sur- : 


rounded her husband and formed a barrier } 
between them. One day she astounded him by : 


starting from her seat, rushing to him, throw- 


ing her arms around his neck, and crying, } 


It seems to me 


“Richard, Richard, do speak! 


as if a mist enveloped you, and I must break } 


through it or I'd die!”’ 

‘““Why, Estelle, what on earth do you mean?” 
exclaimed Richard. 
your eyes. They look tired.” 


‘Perhaps this light strains 3 
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“*My dear sir, pardon ; 


Estelle aay into tears. “Oh! Richard, do 
; give over painting this likeness. It tries me too 
much. I do not believe I can bear it.” 

“Why not, in the name of common sense?” 

“T don’t know. Lonly wish you'd leave off; 
do, won’t you?” said she. 

‘Nonsense, Estelle!” exclaimed he, angrily. 
“Do have a little sense. I would not leave off 
for anything. It grows upon me. I get hold 
of it, day by day, as I never did of anything 
else. But you care nothing for my art, my 
skill, my progress.” 

“T do, Richard, I do,” pleaded Estelle; “but 
this——” 

“If there were any reason,” 
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returned he, 
Come, 


> 








$‘‘anything but a nonsensical whim. 
3 

come, Estelle, don’t be silly! 
3 Estelle said no more. 


9 


She gave up almost 
entirely out-door life and amusement, while she 
struggled with her repugnance to tlie sittings. 
Day by day her health and spirits declined. 
The light that fell so drearily through the win- 
dow in the roof, fell upon a cheek paler every 
day. Still she sat there meekly, and felt the 
delicious, but exhausting thrill of the painter’s 
gaze of love and sweetest sympathy, and 
watched her own semblance grow beneath the 
hated brush. 

Meantime, Mr. Cheney skipped in and out of 
the studio, marking the development of his own 
suggestion in a most self-gratulatory frame of 
;mind. He perambulated the picture galleries, 
dived into print-shops. The little man culti- 
vated indefatigably his newly-discovered taste. 

One day Richard Brown paused from his 
: easel, as the light declined in the West, and sud- 
3 denly noted the drooping form and troubled 
3 eye of his wife. He threw down his brush. 
§ “Estelle, my darling, this is too much for you. 
You eit sat too long. Come out and walk 
: 3 with me.’ 

As they walked, he felt how feeble and spirit- , 
less was her tread, how clinging the grasp of 
sher hand. ‘‘My poor child!” he said, “I am 
g afraid these sittings tax you too much. You 
don’t seem strong and well. Strange I never 
} noticed it before. I have been cruel, my own 
love. We must stop.” 

: But next morning he seemed to think of no- 
§ thing else than continuing his work. 

A few days after, Mr. Cheney darted out of 
the studio and down into the sitting-room, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘Miss Caroline, this has gone on too 
}long. I feel a responsibility. This portrait is 
} draining your sister’s life. I spoke to Mr. Browa 
about it, but he was angry and would not listen 
$ to me.” 
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THE DEAD BABY. 


“It was the same in 1 eee to him, is 
Cheney,” replied Caroline. ‘He will not see. 
He says Estelle is only nervous and yields to 
morbid fancies.” 

‘Nervous! Of course she is—shakes at every. 
sound,” said Mr. Cheney. 
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‘‘ After all,” continued Caroline, ‘I am not ; Kong lover. 


sure that it is the sittings that make her so.” 

‘Miss Caroline, are you blind?” cried Mr. 
Cheney. “I tell you the colors on the canvas 
are drawn from her cheeks.” 

The little man was waxing eloquent. 

Miss: Field walked straight to her brother-in- 
law’s room and repeated the conversation ver- 
hatim, adding sundry comments of other friends, 
and received a@ moody rejoinder that, when he 
wanted her criticisms, he would ask for them; ; 


and that, henceforth till the finishing of the like- } wore a flush. 
ness, he begged that his studio might be secure ; She had caught her husband’s excitement. 


from all intrusion of any person whatever. 
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the strong man, and hear shots woul and re- 


sist? What woman could? 

And now the house was very still through 
long days. Now and again words and laughter 
came from the sitting-room where sat Miss 
Field, working for the Fair, with her Hong- 
They paused often to think, to 
speak in low tones of that sombre attic-room 
where wrought the painter at his palette, speak- 
ing never a word, with eager, fierce, clutching 
lip and brow; where sat that white shadow in: 
the arm-chair, still uplifting deep, glorious eyes, 
still patiently turning to the light those speak- 
ing outlines more transparent than ever to life, 
intense, nervous, subtle, mighty life. 

The day came when but one touch was want-’ 
; ing to complete the likeness. Estelle’s cheek 
Her very form seemed radiant. 
He 


s lingered over the all but breathing portrait in 
“Estelle,” said Caroline to her sister, that : exultation, almest adoration. 


But even as he 


night, ‘‘it is a duty you owe to yourself. Re- laid on the last tint he turned, out of himself 
fuse to sacrifice your health.” ‘with excitement, erying, in a frightened tone, 
Once more Estelle solemnly implored her hus- 3 “Estelle, she looks at me. I catch her eye. 
band to relinquish his project. He sat down in } This is life!” 
silence and hid his face on his arm. She stood $ Truly, if it were not then, there was no other 
Estelle was dead. 
one hand smoothing his night-black hair. Sud-;She had yielded the last warm throb of her 
denly he lifted his face, and she was startled; veins, the last flush of her life-blood to glow in 
and affrighted to find it covered with tears. He ; that wonderfully animate picture. Pallid and 
spoke, his words choked by sobs, yes, actual $ motionless forever, she lay on her cushions. 
sobs. ‘As you please, Estelle, as you please; : Mr. Cheney had well said, “The picture had 
but oh! if you knew how my whole soul is en- } drained of her life.” 
gaged in this, how near I have come to it, the; This portrait was exhibited and for sale at 
something, the essence I have so often tried to 3 the Sanitary Fair, in Philadelphia, seizing the 
grasp. This work might live after me, I think,” ; beholders with a power for which they cannot: 
and he turned his head and looked at the can- saecount, They, too, were disposed to shrink, 
vas. ‘Oh! if you only could keep on a little 3 and say, ‘‘This is Hife!” It was sent there by 
longer, dearest; and then I will have finished, $ its wretched owner, that it, itself a record and 
and we will go away and get back yoifr color 3a witness of suffering, might aid the suffering: 
and strength. Oh! my darling, do this for me!” 3 He still lives. Judge what to one of his organi-+ 
Could Estelle resist? Look on the tears of 3 zation this world must be. 


by him, leaning on his strong massive shoulder, ; in the room save his own. 
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THE DEAD BABY. 
BY EDWARD SPENCER. 


Ox! small hand, marble white, 
Hauating our dreams of nights 
Wilt thou, with playful touches, ever 
Teach us to feel the parents’ sweet delight? 
Ah! never—never! 


Oh! longed for, sweet, sweet lips, 
Fixed in your calm eclipse, 
Will you not melt and open to our kisses? 
Alas! too old and deep the epell that steops 
Ye for caresses! 
Oh! petal eyelids, close 
As the just budding rose, 
Cannot the sunshine of our love unfold ye? 
Ah! never, never! Marble death has froze 
Ye all too coldly! 


In vain, in vain we grope 
For the broken, vanished hope; 

The hand will never guide our steps from sorrow, 
Nor can those passive lips and eyelids ope 

Till God’s to-morrow! 








THE STORY OF A SONG. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE,” 


DixwER was over just as dusk came on; and, 
as there were no ladies to go to, 1 sat down: 
with my cigar by the open window, looking: 
; replied, abstractedly, He finished the last mea- 
} sure, and then whirled himself around on the 


lazily at the shady little garden outside, and at 
the few passers-by down the village street, 


while the little doctor placed himself in his: 
} ing to that song.” 


usual jaunty fashion at the straight-legged old } 


piano, strumming some Scotch airs, while he ran ; 


on with the town gossip; then back to our own } 
plagiarized melodies, interspersing them with | 
comments. ‘‘D’ye mind thatlittle thing? J enny § 


‘*A simple little thing,” I said, removing my 
cigar, ‘‘ but it has a curiously sad meaning.” 
“Tt has much meaning to me,” the little man 


piano-stool. _ ‘‘ There is a bit. of a story belong- 

I knew his old proclivity for telling stories: 
out of real life always. It was singular how 
many he had stored away; what odd incidents, 
with under-eurrents of tragedy and humor, his 


used to play it before you were married, eh?: } womanish instincts had detected in the common- 


Poor Jenny! Ah, Pemberton, it’s many a day } 
since you and I were young!” 

I puffed my cigar in silence. Somehow the 
doctor’s tunes grew less lively after that, and} 
his chirping, cheery voice interrupted them less 
often. After drifting about through a dozen} 
old songs, making an odd medley of them, he 


} place routine of his practice as a village doctor. 

**Let us hear it, Pandowl,” I said, choosing a 
fresh cigar. 

“No—no. Nothing init. Like the song, ar 
every-day little mafter. But pitiful when one 
comes to look at it, too. There’s nobody’s life 
that hasn’t a pitifal side, though, heh? ‘Into 


touched a minor chord and began to play as each day some rain must fall’—how does it go? 


melody common as street air then, and popular, ; But some days get more than their share of 


evennow. One of those simple, inartistic, little 


’ wet weather. 


Well, come now, Pemberton, tell 


@atches that take the heart of the people by; us how you like the West?” 


storm, and become a sort of passion for the 
time—heard by night or day in the ball-room, } g waiting for coaxing. 


the parks, the theatre. Hymns were adjusted § 


to it in Methodist chapels; it was ground out of $ leather chair up, and begin the story. 


‘Never mind the West.” I knew he was 
“ Here’s your pipe, ready 
Pull that 

I mean 


filled. Pretty bit of brier, that. 


organs on the sidewalks; the mother sang her 3 to hear it.” 


baby to sleep with it; the milk-boy whistled it} 


“It’s no story, I told you. Nothing. A 


as he drove off his cart. I always fancy there: } mere trifling recollection that the song always 
must be a meaning in these suddenly popular? suggests. Well, well, you shall have it; push 
airs, in which some dumb feeling in the heart of} the shutter a bit farther open. Don’t light the 
the people finds a voice; some vague hope, ors lamps, *Betty,” turning to the servant who 
memory, or regret, which every soul identifies } opened the door, «I'll ring when we want them. 
with a part of its own history, and so gladly 3 Put your feet on that stool, Pemberton. Well. 


seizes upon to utter itself aloud. 3 You remember the Marlatt House? Down at 


The air which the doctor played, and which | the end of the village? The old brick, with the 


the whole world was singing just then, was the‘ 


merest thread of a clear harmony—with slight, ; 


trivial words of no great poetic beauty attached 
to it—a cheerful song which the “merry heart 
that goes all the way” would be sure to dance 
along by: yet under the careless surface-tone 
was a hint of unutterable pathos, a lament for 
something lost, which you fancied never would 
come again. In short, the song brought tears 
to the eyes, you scarce knew why. 

The doctor lingered over it with a peculiar 





plum-trees and well in the side yard?” 

‘And altheas? Precisely! It was falling into 
décay when you were here, youknow. Thrown 
in as a make-weight to some jobber’s bargain 
in the East, and forgotten, I suppose; rented at 
last for a trifle to.any one who would keep it 
in order. A year or two after you left, I noticed 
that the place was let to a basket-maker, appa- 
rently, from the specimens of willow-ware hung 
about the little porch and the entrance. Occa- 
sionally, in passing, I saw a little girl, some ten 


tenderness of touch, I fancied, the notes float- years old,.at play, under the plum-trees, dressed 


ing slowly into the evening air. 
26 


always in coarse white or blue garments, the 





THE STORY oR A SONG. a 
colors worn in France met children dedicated to } of wonderful tenderness. I eae not ly 
the Virgin, I remembered. Farther than this I} listening to it, while I worked with the girl: 
knew nothing of the inmates of the house, ex-} it came so strangely out from the heavy, sodden 
eept that old farmer Toft told me one day in : features and bristly beard of the fellow; I never 
market that he had apprenticed his scape-grace | heard a woman’s voice come so clearly out of 
nephew John to the basket-maker, at the end of unutterable depths of feeling. 
the village. ‘Franz Draveil was an odd fish,}; ‘The child’s mother was like a hundred other 
but if anybody could bring the good out of a; Swiss women I have seen. Thin, blue-eyed, 
boy, he was,the man,’ he said. I thought no} toughened by hard work toa leathery substance 
more of the Marlatt House, or its occupants, } of soul and body, with enough mind to drive 
until one night I was roused by a violent knock-{ a keen bargain, and enough heart to cling to 
ing at the door, and, going down, found a tall, ; her child as any other animal toits young. She 
heavy-set man stamping the snow from his feet ; wore the inevitable blue flannel short-gown and 
in an agony of impatience. ‘It.is little Nonette : petticoat, her yellow hair under a mob-cap. 
who is ill. Come!’ authoritatively. I don’t} But the man attracted me. I understood why 
linger, and I ask no questions in cases like this. ; he was ‘an odd fish’ to farmer Toft. John 
What is the use? So I pulled on my over-coat, Toft, the ’prentice, by the way, thrust his 
and tied my fur-cap over my ears as we went} bushy head in the door about daybreak, with 
down the path to the street, the man muttering ‘Hey, Nonny, choking yet? Gorr! that is bad; 
indistinctly to himself, ‘It’s nothing, croup! ; } she wont die, doctor, will she?’ There was a 
hab! How should that little cat find croup? $ : real concern in the boor’s face, so I answered 
God knows. Maybe her bit of a home is not$ him civilly. The child opened her eyes and 
“warm enough. I tried to do my best—but— § beckoned with her fingers once or twice, as if 
ach!’ with that peculiarly sad guttural interjec- § : the voice of her play-fellow had roused her. I 
tion of the Swiss peasants. ‘Croup is prevalent § ‘remembered it afterward. But Franz—well, 
among children, just now,’ I ventured. ‘This: he was an ungainly, top-heavy built man, 
weather—your daughter—’ He turned sharply ? dressed in gray, with large, solid, inelastic 
—‘It is Nonette. For me, I am Franz Dra-:; features, asI said, yet which somehow curiously 
veil. I-—-we will walk faster, if you will.’ : brought to my mind the words, ‘An Israelite in 

“I followed in silence. The man lumbering ; ; whom there is no guile.’ A child might have 
on heavily, in front of me, untif ave came to the: 3 duped him. There was about the man, how- 
Marlatt House, and giving a grunt of relief as: ever, I found, when I knew him better, that 
he opened the door and pushed me over the: : dry humor and keen instinct for the most feasi- 
threshold. ‘Allright! Here he is!’ he called, ; ble method of drawing enjoyment out of the 
cheerfully, in a German patois, to a women's ‘ worst circumstances, which makes the cheer- 
who peered anxiously out of a side-door. Poor} fullest and heartiest of house-companions, 
Franz evidently thought there was salvation in} Franz Draveil, with other men, talking gossip, 
the physician’s step ; there are such people. } politics, or crops, was ‘a lout,’ though they 

“The chamber into which they led me, was} would have trusted all their profits to the 
oddly wide, and bare, and white, with ivy, after} honesty of the lout; but indoors, at the old 
the German fashion, trailing over the walls, } Marlatt House, he freshened and brightened up 
and over a curious screen of wicker-work that} the bare, dusty, daily work and tough fare into 
surrounded the cot-bed. The patient was the ‘ an indescribable beauty and pleasure. ‘When 
puny, sallow little girl that I have seen at play; } } our soup is burned, or there is no dinner’ little 
she was seriously ill; I stayed with her until} Nonette said to me once, ‘that is best; cousin 
morning, I remember. It was one of the wer Franz makes most fun and pleasure then.’ 
croup cases in which I used cold water, and 1; Don’t sneer, Pemberton. In the great reekon- 
found it successfal. Used’as I was to scenes of } ing, the man will not stand low who makes most 
distress, there was something singular to me in ; pleasure over the hungry dinner-board,.” 
the strained, wistful, eager anxiety of scm “Cousin Franz?” 
people about this child; they followed her every “Yes, The ohild’s mother was his aunt. 
struggle for breath with such a helpless terror | Well, when day broke, the girl was asleep and 
as though their own lives hung on hers. The § safe. Franz beckoned me out; brought me cool 
man had lifted her out of bed and held her i in spring water for my face and hands; stood by 
his arms, chafing her bony little blue-veined } me, looking out into the fresh dawn of brilliant 
feet and handsin his paws, talking to her in the blue from the rolling clouds of gray and cold, 
guttural patois he used at first, but in a voice? his face fairly alight, chattering like a boy. 
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THE STORY OF A SONG: 





‘So little of trouble here,’ putting his handover. be married.’ I soon grew used to this pre- 
his great: stooped chest. ‘So the little girl is: eminently foreign arrangement: ‘To. the child 
better, as you see. Monsieur has wife, has? and her mother it was a purely commonplace 
sister, has child? For me—Nonette.. That is} business affair, quite as much a matter-of-course 
all.’ As I dashed the water over my head and; that Franz should, after awhile, clothe and 
neck, I looked at him; he had large, melancholy, : : dress the girl as his wife, as that he should do 
brown eyes. [did not wonder at his voice; it now as his cousin. They alluded to it un- 
when I saw them. ; ceasingly. Franz never did. In all the seven 
***Now!’ after I laid down the coarse crash : years that passed before. the. time, for the con- 
towel, and began readjusting my collar andi tract to be fulfilled, I never heard him speak of 
shirt-sleeves. Monsieur will come in the little} the tie that bound them, or by act or look bring 
kitchen. It is clean—so!’ It was a bracing} it to her remembrance. 
cold day. I discerned a savory whiff of coffee. “Tt was no every-day business matter to him. 
L had been awake sinee midnight, and, besides, ; What it was, how deep the feeling for this girl 
no one could resist the hearty, genial glow of } had rooted itself, “who was to him wife, sister, 
the man’s manner. There was a little table} and child,’ I never knew, 
spread in the exquisitely neat kitchen, a rasher | ‘You know, Pemberton, after I had made 
of bacon, German rolls, real (not American) enough here to keep Nelly and myself snugly, 
cafe au lait. Franz had been the cook. ‘Ach! } I dropped my practice as easily as I could, and 
I have been bachelor so long. No mother, no : slipped off to New York to serve as physician 
sister. For many years hardly see a woman. } in a hospital there. It was ‘a change for me, 
Then I live in France. One learns hands-use? recreation; it threw me in contact with men of 
there... Monsieur will have perceived that I} my own profession, out-of-doors, as it were. ° 
have’ lived in Franee?’ It was one of Draveil’s} The world had moved since I left it; I remained 
weakest vanities—his clear Parisian accent. 1; there some three years. When I returned, my 


always humored him in it. 

«After that breakfast, Franz and I were curi- 
ously firm friends. Odd as it may seem to you, 
Pemberton, in spite of the difference of social 
position and education, if I had wanted the 
loan of a dollar, or a kind hand in siekness, or 
advice, if my eonseience was bewildered as to 
any course of conduct, the basket-maker was 
the first man to whom I would have gone for} 
aid. But that feeling, of course, came with 


sister Nelly was still at the cottage. One of the 
first: families I asked her about, the evening I 
eame back, was the Draveils. Her face clouded. 
‘Things were going on ill,’ she said. ‘Poor 
_Franz’s life was not of the happiest,’ she feared ; 
‘the old woman’$ temper was soured and irri- 
table; he had taken young John Toft into part- 
nership, and’— she shook her head sagaciously. 
; The lad was honest enough, but vulgar, a roys- 
3 terer, finding his chief amusement in quizzing, 





time. I remember, that morning, how he showed ; playing off his low tricks on Franz. (For you 
me his room filled with willow cages, open and} must know my sister was a warmer partisan 

empty, ‘To hang under the trees for the tame: for Franz than even I. ) For the basket-maker 
birds. I hold nothing slave—l,’ with a shud-: himself, some odd change had come over him; 
der. ‘But in summer I build them houses. 1} he was grown inert, stupid; his very work was 
feed them, and when they tire, they go away.” coarsely done; eustom was failing him. Could 
Like all Germans, he was fond of flowers, and: it be that he had taken to drink? Those Ger- 
cultivated them with skill; he sang well, also, ; mans were so deplorably addieted to beer, etc. 
accompanying himself on the zitter. “The next evening I set off for the Mariatt 

“They were a simple-hearted people, the: House. It was the close of a summer day, hot 
Draveils, it was not long before I knew their ; and listless; people were lounging at their doors 
whole story; how Franz had led a hard life; and windows, each with a word of greeting as 


‘hard,’ the old woman said, emphasizing it bit- 
terly. ‘No good days. It is not easy for trade- 
less, orphan boys in the Swiss towns to pick up 
bread.’ How that, despite all, he had saved 
enough rix-dollars to bring ever Nonette and 
her mother. ‘Nonette was his betrothed. That 
was to be;’ the little girl told me herself, tying 
her shoe, one day, ‘He should buy her better 


shoes when she was his betrothed,’ with ai 


childish whine. ‘In seven years they were to 


I passed, so that it was late before I reached 
the end of my walk. Coming out of the gate, 
I met @ young, loosely-built fellow, showily 
dressed, with a remarkably handsome face and 
head, (handsome in the animal sense, I mean, ) 
an easy swagger in gait and bearing. He looked 
at me curiously, then filliped his cap. I recog- 
nized John Toft. ‘No harm, in that face,’ I 
thought, ‘only a very coarse mass of flesh and 
} blood.’ There was a girl leaning against the 
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gate from whom he: had just parted: Nonette, ; Nonette, however, gave no sign of pleasure or 
as I had anticipated. There was better mate- } 3 Vexation, buttoned and unbuttoned her sleeve 
rial here, at all events, looking at her blue'eyes, } 3 mechanically. ‘It is time to think of Nonette,’ 
grave face, and flaxen hair. One cheek burned. : } snapped her mother. ‘Next week, doctor, the 
I wondered idly if it was a good-by kiss left : 3 contract of marriage was to be fulfilled between 
there? But they had been brought up together, $ ?them; and not a word has he spoken to the 
and then ®ermans: care little for these things. S child. Not that she is impatient; there’s better 
In her face there was, at least, the modesty of : chances waiting for her out of this door,’ with 


ignorance of the world; it was. a countenance, : 
too, capable of betraying an honest endeavor } 
to do right; but there was selfishness in it also; 3 
in the thick, obstinate lips, and drooped eyelid. 
Speculating thus, I walked up to the house to 
fnd Franz. He was siiting on a bench in front 
of the door; in him, too, there was a curious 
change. His face brightened and flushed at 
meeting me; for Franz liad no nearer friend 
than me; but presently the light died utterly out, 
and then the change became apparent. He 
was older, the hair iron-gray, the features 
sharpened, grown more refined; but in the face 
# dull quiet I never had known there before. 
Yet it was not this that startled me, and made 3 
me peer eagerly closer to find out his secret, 3 
while we talked of indifferent matters, I found $ 
it at last. I never knew until then how much : 
I cared for this man. His secret was, until $ 
then, his own, I knew that by the manner of § 

the old woman being testy and § $ 





the women; 
peevish, the young one, who came and sat down 3 
at his feet, indifferent and wrapped in her own 2 


thoughts. Franz put his hand on her head. 3 
‘Little Nonette!’ he said, softly, ‘she sits here 3 
every evening, knowing that I like to feel her $ 
marme. Every evening. Foran hour. It is 
very kind.’ There was a shade of impatience : 
passed over the girl’s face, but she sat quietly. : 
lthink Franz divined that I had guessed his $3 
secret, for by degrees we fell into a gloomy; 
silence. ‘Give me my zitter, mother,’ he said, $ 
to the old woman. ‘It is horribly stupid,’ she $ 
grumbled, bringing it. ‘Night after night the § 
same: cling, cling, clang! He never tires.’ 
Franz did not hear her. He began to play, ; 
looking at me with a smile, his eyes wide,3 
melancholy. I looked into them closer, and 
| gave a sigh of relief. Blind; but blind from: 
cataract; a year or two would render them fit for 
couching. “It is his own song he sings,” the 
ald woman muttered to me, ‘an insipid la—la. 
Hark! there it is.’ It was the song I played 
for you awhile ago. All the world sings it now. 
“Well, well,” after a pause, “all the world 
has lost something. _ Poor Franz’s ery of loss 
Means the same to all, ‘It is a cheery little 
trifle,’ he said, laying down the instrument, «I 
Would not sing sad airs. 





They vex Nonette. 3 


’ fied by astonishment siace I spoke. 


a toss of the head. ‘But he holds her bound.’ 

‘*There was a profound silence for a moment. 
‘I am not. bound,’ said the girl, doggedly. ‘I 
need not hold by a silly contract made in my 
infancy. It is not the custom of this land.’ An 
inexpressible spasm of pain passed over his 
face. He put his hand on the girl’s head, and 
said, gently, ‘I have never held you bound, 
Nonette. Since you were a baby, and your 
mother offered the betrothal to me, I left you 
free. If I had been a younger man ’ he 
passed his hand vaguely over his face, lost his 
breath a moment, and then went on, ‘or if I 
were what I was a year ago, I might have 
tried I love you, little Nonette.’ He gulped 
out the words with an almost sob. There was 
nothing in them that the girl had not known 
before, apparently, for she sat unmoved, not 
even her color changing. But it was the first 
time that they had ever been spoken by him; 
he leaned forward, his hands on his knees, with 
a desperate effort to see her face; but it was a 
blank, dark spot to him. ‘I cannot see you,’ 
throwing himself back. ‘I do not know if my 
words pain or give you joy, Nonette.’ She 
: glanced up keenly into his face. Franz did not 
speak. I whispered in his ear, he nodded, and 
I told the women his secret, 

“IT did not think of them as I spoke, my eyes 
were fixed on his face. I began to guess, seeing 
it, what he had suffered. ‘Surely,’ I thought, 
‘the bitterness of death is past for this poor 
guileless soul.’ But the mystery to me, Pem- 
berton, was to look at the girl and wonder how 
$such a pure, heroic devotion should have been 
wasted on such a clay idol. She was a woman, 
however, after all. She got up, her wooden 


3 face softening into @ tenderness of pity, and 


laid her hands on his eyes gently, ‘I am very 
sorry,’ she said. That was all. But it woke 
the great, stupid heart of the man to life; his 
face flashed; he caught the hands and pressed 
them passionately to his lips, his cheek, his 
forehead. ‘I have been so lonesome, child, for 
so many years waiting for this, But it has 
come at last.’ The girl drew back, terrified and 
angry. The old woman had been sitting petri- 
She found 


her voice now. ‘Would you hold the child 
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bound?’ she cried, wrenching her hands from} times the village boys, who always were fond 


him. ‘Has not this life of starvation satisfied 
you that you would tie the girl to a blind beg- 
gar? Heh?’ ‘Ido not hold her,’ in the quiet, 


gentle voice. I wondered when he began to; 


speak in that way; it seemed as if he must have 
lost all hold on life along while ago. ‘It has 
not been a pleasant home for Nonette or you. 
I wish I could have done better.’ 


growling in-doors; Nonette, standing, beside 
his chair, shifted uneasily from one foot to the 
others ‘I have a word to say,’ she said, at last. 
The man’s face turned instantly, with a curious 
illumination on it. I waited. 





The old} 
woman gathered up her knitting and went‘ 


of ‘old Franz,’ as they called him, would tempt 
him out to make wicker frames for their kites, 
or sails for the pond-boats; the quiet, sad smile 
on his face then touched me more than any’ 
tears would have done. At last, I induced him 
to bring his zitter, which, since that@lay at the 
Marlatt House, he never had touched, and, as 
we had planned, as soon as he played the song 
you have just heard, my sister jotted down both 
words and notes. 

‘Nelly is a better musician than I, and she 
agreed with me that air and words were both 
original; they touched her even more than me; 


‘If it had been} so she copied them out fairly, and I sent them 


only this,’ touching his eye, ‘that came between; to. a New York publisher. You know the re- 
us, it would have mattered nothing; I would} sult: the song ‘took,’ spread like wildfire; in 
have kept the contract, if I had loved him, 3 three months the publisher wrote to me that 
But I have promised to marry another, [—— ; by Christmas he would pay over to the author, 
You knew this!’ appealingly to Franz. I do for the copy-right, what was a large fortune 
not think he had ever suspected it. One quick ; for the poor Swiss. It came in time. 
glance toward her, then his head fell again.; ‘‘I told you how stooped and heavily-built 
‘For always I have loved him—Jobn,’ she whis-} the man was about the chest; I always had 
pered, her cheek heating. ’ known @ pulmonary disease was latent in his 
“The poor basket-maker did not speak, he: system ; yet it might never have been developed 
shaded his face with one hand and sat quite} but for this trouble. But Franz was not a 
motionless: so suddenly old he looked, use- 3 strong-brained man; had little power of resist- 


less—tossed aside. The girl was frightened at} ance to pain. All his life had been a dreary 
his stillness, laid her hand on his arm, but now ; stretch of work, until he took little Nonette into 
it did not thrill him. Whatever pain the world; it. I think there are notes in that song which 
yet held for him, I think, touched his soul in} show how she had lifted and glorified it into a 
that moment, and, after all, poor Franz had the} hope, brighter, maybe, than that of heaven. 
soul of a child, as ignorant, and trusting, and} She was gone now; he was left alone, helpless, 
easily wounded, But he fought it with a man’s ; blind; a mere dead leaf, washed by the current 


courage. ‘Well, well!’ he said, rising and; on the shore. 
groping his way slowly, trying to smile. ‘I } «He made no complaint; even to me he never 
think I'll go rest awhile, if our good’ friend } spoke of any loss in life; but his bodily strength 
will forgive me—I am not very well,’ passing} gave way, day after day; he grew haggard and 
around the house to his own chamber. _ sallow, his hair turned whiter, a racking, inces- 
I must make my story short. My sister and} sant cough tormented him. The day before 
Thad several consultations about Franz. I had} Christmas the money arrived. I met Franz 
an. odd, persistent notion about the song, and a} that evening, plodding along the cow-path, near 
more persistent one that this man’s life was too; his house, his head sunk low upon Iss breast. 
good and noble to be wrecked by the selfish} I hada fancy to make the coming day happy to 
woman he had loved. I had not counted on his} him as to the rest of the world. ‘ You will come 
weakness, the dull, mastiff-like loyalty of his; to us on Christmas?’ I said. ‘We three old 
nature to its few ideas. ; people wiil have our tree together.’ He smiled, 
“It was a long time before I could tempt $ holding my hand firmly in his, as he had taken 
him to come to the cottage; but after the first § it. <I’ll be glad to come—my dear friend—it is 
trial or two%it became a sort of habit with him, kind to bring me. To-morrow is Nonette’s 
and almost every afternoon he would be ae wedding-day,’ still with the smile on his face, 
slowly groping his way, with his stick, down? but with a look of dumb pain such as I had 
the street, and, coming in, sit silently on the ; never seen on a human face before. ‘You will 
porch yonder, playing with the'dog, or wrap- 3 come?’ I said, tenderly. ‘My sister has @ eur- 
ped in his own thoughts, just as content to be} prise for you.’ Nelly had delighted herself in 
alone as to hear me near him. The house: planning his surprise, by the way, and pleasure. 
seemed to be a sort of refuge to him. Some-:I think she was disappointed. It was a long 
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time before we could make him comprehend; chamber. Going in, I found Franz sitting up, 
that the money was his, and how it had been ; his face hot, a curious light on it, holding the 
acquired; and then he turned the gold over} baby in his arms, feeling its cap, its dress, its 
with a vague, listless bewilderment. ‘I have little slipper, with a trembling eagerness. I 
so little use for it now,’ he said, dully. I plan-$ have seen mothers with their first-born, but I 
ned, ordered its use in fact, quickly enough. } never saw a touch as wistful and tender as that. 
For the first time I told him that his blindness $ ‘It is Nonette,’ he said, ‘Little Nonette!’ I 
was but temporary. ‘It is all arranged,’ I said. } think that he became confused about this child, 
‘You will go South with a friend of mine, who ; making her take the place of her mother, lost 
starts next week; you will rid yourself of this} to him long ago. ‘So I used to nurse her,’ 
troublesome cough; you will return in two 3 he wouldsay. ‘Soshe called me Franz—Franz!’ 
years ; I, myself, will operate on your eyes, and 3 ‘Send the child every day,’ I said to the old 
then, Franz Draveil, you begin life anew man; woman. She nodded. She may have felt 
—young, strong, independent.’ 3 remorse—lI hope it. 

‘Franz was too young a man not to bei ‘He brightened into his old self again. The 
startled into fresh vigor by this hope. We con- ; years gone, since Nonette wasa baby, seemed to 
trived to keep him busied with plans for his 3 die out from his weak, shifting brain. He was 
journey, during the next week; did not allow : young, loving, hoping, all anew again. 
him to return to his own dwelling. ‘He will } “Those were pleasant days, bright, warm 
forget Nonette,’ I said to Nelly, the morning he ; spring-days, with the old man seated in his 
went away, looking at his cheerful face, } ; easy-chair, and the bright-faced baby on his 
stretched out of the coach'window. ‘He is iike} lap. I always think a blessing has rested on 
&@ woman,’ she said: ‘women never forget.’ 3 our house since that kindly, guileless soul 

“The two years passed. Nonette and her} passed out of it to his other quieter home. 
husband, Toft, occupied, as they do now, the 3 “One day I said to him, ‘You have money to 
old house. Toft had even then began to drink} give away, Franz, enough to make some one’s 
hard; his wife had grown grave and sad. She } life bright and pleasant. Whom will you give it 
is an old, broken-down woman already. Per-{ to? He looked up, surprised. ‘Why, to my 
haps she repents—but what matter ? baby, my friend. Surely, tomy baby.’ I made 

“We heard from Franz occasionally, but his { out the will in favor of the child. 
letters never made the slightest mention possi-} ‘‘That is all. He died one warm, clear after- 
ble of himself. To my repeated inquiries about noon, holding the child on his breast, her flaxen 
his cough he gave no answer. curls over his white beard. She had clear, 

“Well, the end came quickly enough. When } honest eyes, this baby, and has grown up an 
the two years were over, he retu:ned: the } honorable, affectionate child. I heard him say, 
coach brought him to our door. We were out, } ‘We had better take our nap now, Nonette— 
Nelly and I, and, returning home, found an old, } sleep until evening. I’ve put my baby to sleep 
haggard man lying on the sofa. ‘I have come } many a long day. I thought you werea woman 
home, my good friends,’ he said, smiling, ‘the 3 once, and hurt me, but—ach! my child is here. 
time is over that yoa did bid me stay.’ A fit of ;She never gave me pain in her life.’ So he 
coughing stopped him. I noticed, in these last } kissed the chubby little hand and drew back 
days, how broken his English was, going back 3 out of the sun’s rays. When my sister came to 
more every day to the old Swiss patois of his ; wake them, an hour or two after, the child’s 
boyhood. , 3 forehead was covered with drops of perspira- 

“And so we nursed him, Nelly and I, to the 3 tion, but the man’s was white and cold.” 
end. Of the family at the old house he never; ‘That is all?” I asked. 
spoke. ButI noticed that he had his bed turned, ** Yes, all.” 
where he could watch the road that led from it: ‘Only the old common story of life and love 
to the village. ‘He does not forget,’ Nelly i wasted. xs 
said. One day, a little flaxen-haired child was 3 “‘Wasted?” said the doctor, turning and run- 
brought, by an old woman, and sent into his : ning his hands over the keys of the old piano. 








COMING HOME. FROM THE FANOY BALL, 


THE masque is over, the dance is done, ; And, coming home, in the morning gray, 


The lights, the music, the flirting, the fun. One yawns out, dleepily, “ Did it pay?” 





MARI. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L——’s DIARY.” 


CHAPTER I. 
“Jory, mother!" 
“What is jolly? I’m sure——” 
“Oh! everything is jolly this morning! See} ‘‘What does it cost?” 
how. it.snows!” 3 Qnly fifty cents; the cheap edition. I want 
Enter the father, who shudders and rubs his : it for my own to read nights here in the rock- 
stiff hands. ing-chair, when the work is alldone. There’s 
Ha!” said he. ‘It’s colder than forty Green- } nothing like this.” 
lands! My face is stiffer'than a poker! Brutus’ : “Mari, child, do let ‘Uncle ‘Tom’s Cabin’ go, 
feet fairly stuck to the path ; didn’t they, Brute? } and put-this hash, on the stove.” 
Give ’im some 0’ that.cold meat, Mari.” “Yes, mother! Will you buy it for me? and 
“Yes, indeed! Brute, come! Come, Brute! $ for yourself, too? You'll like to hear it read; so 
Have some dinner, father?” § will mother.” 
**What is it?” 3 “Pll see what yer mother says. What say, 
“John Feversham has asked me to marry; mother? Is it best to get this book.for puss? 
him; and guess what he said to recommend } She’s allers ben teasin’ for it.” 
himself. Guess!” $ “I don’t want you to get.it. Mari, do be set- 


ime? Only think! I’vemever read it. Every- 
body else in America, :and-even in Spitzbergen, 
hes read it. I think: it is too bad!” 


“Oh! he said they’d got two hundred acres; ting the table. We'll have a picked-up dinner, 
o’ land, a hundred full-blood merinos, twenty ; there’s ser much cooked. ‘We'll have it early. 


head 0’ cattle, two old hosses an’ a colt; an’ he } Here, set the ,coffee-pot on. The thing is, I 
teld you how the colt kicks.” ’ don’t want a novel, or a story in any shape, to 

“He did, if I live! He said-he sent him going ¢ come into this house, ever. She don’t do a 
against the side of the barn, one day, and, if he 3 tenth part. so much work when she has a story 
had been an egg, he guessed he would have left ; about; an’ I can’t put up with it. I burnt them 
something of a grease-spot. Isn’t it too bad{two books o’ yourn, ‘Ivanho’ an’ ‘Scottish 
othatI said’im nay? Isn't it,mother? Mother, } Chiefs,’ because she was forever gettin’ ’em 
why don’t you laugh, as father does, and say } round.an’ readin’ ’em, an’ neglectin’ her work.” 
yes, as father does? What are you doing ing “Qh! now, mother, what makes you say so? 
qthere? -Oh! counting pies. How many?” I didn’t neglect anything that I ought to do. 

“Ewenty. Twelve minee, six apple, two cus- $1 did work enough; as much as anybody ought 
tard. An’ I hope they'll last. But they won’t:}to do, After I had cooked and worked till my 


With work-folks termorrer an’ next day. What : 
time ‘is it, father? Here, Mari, put this in the 3 
swill-pail. What time did you:say, father?” 

‘Leven minutes after ‘leven; jest. What's 
the talk for dinner?” 

“Oh! I do’ :know. I ‘ha’n’t: thought much 
about dinner, I’ve had so——” 

“Oh! I’m delighted, mother! ‘I’m delighted, 
mother! See how it snows!” 

“Well; let the snow go, and put this in the 
swill-pail.” 

“It makes me:feel bad:to put all this in the 
swill-pail. I wish some poor family had it.” 

“Well, there ain’t any poor family near here 
to give it to. Empty this in too.” 

“Heigh+ho! Father!” 

** What, chicken?” 

“ Won't you buy ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ for } 





feet ached bad enough to come off, then I rested 
and read.” 

“Yes! when you ought to have been sewin’ 
or ‘knittin’, Have you got the cold meat on? 
and the pepper? and the vinegar?” 

“Oh! dear, yes! and the apple-sauce, and the 
cheese, and the brown bread,.and the white—” 

‘And, here; put on this.pitcher of milk for 
the coffee; and the rest of thisjapple-pie. And 
you may put on one of the mince-pies, if you've 
amindto. You,and your father’ll like some of 
it. J sha’n’t want. anyof it. .I’m too tired to 
want anything—except a cup of tea. You may 
make me some tea, if you’ve a mind to. You 
know, Mari, that you a’n’t worth anything 
hardly about the work, ‘when you get hold of a 
novel.” 


“T know. it’s just. 
. 82 
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‘work, work, work,.as prisoners work for crime.’ 3 
This jis all we must do, or think about. We: 
amustn’t read, or look out to see the snow or 
dhe snow-birds. We must be cooking, cooking, : 
cooking; setting table, eating ourselves into? : 
dyspepsia, headache, feverishness, erosinese—? 
weido! I’m often hot, and cross, and stupid § 
as I can be, after one of our miserable dinners N 
that it has taken us all the forenoon to get. I 
wish we just knew that we have brains to be 
filled also. Ido! I laugh; but I’m in earnest! 
May I have the book?” 

“You may put this toast on the table. I want 
it ate up; it’ll be moulding. If you'll promise 
not to—mercy on us! do see what is burning! 
I can smell something! The hash is burning! 
What has set you to teasing about that book 
to-day, Saturday, when there’s so much of 
everything to do? It’s time’the coffee was set- 
tled. Do let me come!” 

“The coffee is settled, the hash is just right; 
there is nothing burning.” 

“Well; put the chairs round. Idon’t:see the 
mince-pie I told you you might as on. Get 
that one that was scorched a little.” 

“It’s on the table. But I wish I were mar-; 
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to stay at home and ‘chop wood all day, and 
then sit down by the candle, with nobody but 
the old folks and the old.clock to speak to——” 

“You forget Tige. He’s a nice old chap. 
You ought to find some comfort in him,” 

“IT ’spose I do a little. I knowI do. But 
it’s ‘the same old, heavy sort of comfort. The 
dog, too, is in his last years. He’s deaf and 
wants to keep still. He stays there on the rug 
by the stove; and when he turns, for the sake 
of his aching bones, he groans as father and 
mother do. And Tab is old; she.grows cross. 
See where she scratched me, last night, when I 
was trying to make her look up and be.a little 
company for me.” 

‘Too bad!” replied Maria, bending over the 
bared wrist, white as a woman’s, compassion- 
ating his wrongs at Tab’s claws. ‘‘She’s a 
great deal too bad! See, Mose! I’m going to 
put ona plate for you. You are going to stay 
and have some of our picked-up dinner; isn’t 
he, father? Isn’t he, mother?” 

Father said, ‘I guess he is, puss. Ishouldn’t 
wonder a bit if he stayed.” 

Mother gave him looks that were very 
: friendly, which, in one of her disposition and 


ried to John Feversham—or to Moses Ambrose; : $ habits, is equal to the most motherly invita- 
that would ‘be better; for he is good-natured; ; tions of some women, as Moses knew. Besides, 


he likes me; he would be pleased with me; he she placed a cup and saucer for him. She car- 
would let me rock, and read ‘Uncle Tom,’ and: ried away the pitcher of milk, bringing cream 
‘Margaret,’ and so get great and good ideas: for the coffee; carried off the second-best minee- 


into my head. You may laugh at me, but I do$ 
wish it. I wouldn’t care so much what sort of ; 
a husband I had, if he would only let me do a 
little for my brain and soul, and not all for my ; 
stomach. Iwouldn’t, my father! TI-wouldn’t, 
my mother!” 

“Maybe you’re right, Mari. Maybe she’s 
got somewhere nigh the right of it, mother, 
arter all she’s ser much younger’n we be. I 
ruther guess I sh’ll get her the book, if——; 
Mose! how d’ do, Mose?” : 

“Well, I d’ know. I don’t feel well. TI feel, : 
somehow, cross as p’ison. 





I met Brute, out $ 
here at the door, an’ give him a kick; an’ for$ 
nothin’, only because he was waggin’ his tail 
* off a’most, he was so glad to see.me. “Rascally, 
warn’t it?” 

“Ruther rascally. Cold day fer the last o’ 
March.” 

“Confounded cold! freezing the ground all 
up again! Where’s Mari? Oh! there she is 
in the pantry!” 

“Yes,"here I am, Moses Ambrose. 
glad to see me?” 

“‘Why should I be? You are sorry to see 
me, I dare gy. You wish I had sense enough 


A’n’t you 





pie, bringing back one of the best. 

Maria added her little touches at putting 
dishes in a more orderly array on the table; 
and Moses, looking on, and afterward at table, 
where her winsome ‘ways ‘so displayed ‘them- 
selves, felt his large heart swell, his large brain 
whirl; at first in regrets, mostly; at last mostly 
in hopes. 


CHAPTER II. 

In one year, Moses and Maria were married. 
That was as soon as Moses could get the new 
rooms he joined to the pleasant east end of the 
old house finished off, as soon as ‘Maria could 
make out her.piles of bedding and table-linen, 
and get what mew dresses and collars she 
wanted. 

And neither of them was ever sorry for it. 
Moses whistled thoughtfully, swung his goad 
beside his team, or held his plough, or chopped 
his wood through the day, thinking of the new 
rooms, the bright face, the diligent feet and 
hands there. Maria cooked her pies and nice 
things and put them away in rows; swept her 
rooms, wiped every speck of dust away; and, in 
the afternoon, sat by her work-basket, making 
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a shirt or a blouse for Moses; singing ‘cheerily, 3 They bought books; a dozen novels; more 
and thinking that there wasn’t another such; than a dozen histories, biographies, and even 
husband as hers—out in the field there, where }'scientific books; even dignified essays. How 
‘she could see him, moving with even compo- 3 Moses grew reading Thiers, Macaulay! How 
sure, and grace, too, along the furrows. She $ Maria grew reading Bayne, Whittier, Browning. 
kept some book, a favorite, near her; it did her: It pleased them to see how proud “father” 
good to look at it, she said; but she did not3and ‘mother’ were of their books and their 
care much for reading it until the work was 3 reading; how, when they came with any old 
done—hers, and Moses’ too—when she read en friends to sée them, the first thing 
while he looked over his political paper—if it $ pointed out to the visitors was the small, but 
was a story. He did not read stories, or listen $ neat, well-filled book-case on the wall. 

very observantly, she noticed, if she read ome Hungry for love, hungry for intelligence, we 
aloud. If it was a solid thing, he or she read ; found them; ‘we leave them, in’ measures and 


it aloud. 


3 degrees that satisfy them, getting filled. 





LOOKING AT A MINIATURE. 


BY L. ALLEYNE. 


As some pale novice, shrined in convent dim, 
Chants “ Ave Marie”—her holiest vesper hymn, 
And, gazing on the painted imagery, 

Fancies a soul is answering her plea; 

So thus, to-night, I hold an open case, 

And see the pictured semblance of a face; 
While in my heart a pleasant harpist sings, 
And lightly touches memory’s yielding strings. 
Fain would I bind with love each passing strain, 
That sweetly murmurs in the soft refrain: 

The rosy links are formed but to be broken, 
And die with half their melody unspoken. 

Yet subtle incense breathes o’er all the place— 
The ravished notes entwine and interlace, 

Like a bright cloud, o’erladen with its freights, 
Of songs of birds, of dews, and fragrance waits: 
So much of Heaven, ’tis panting for the skies; 





So much of earth, its wings can hardly rise. 
Still lingering near, until some ardent ray, 

From the glad sun, shall summon it away; 

Then soars aloft, and sighs itself to rest, 

Like a tired child upon its mother’s breast, 

In gentle thoughts of blissful long-ago, 

Rising to Heaven, while I remain below; 

Your glowing hues grow dim—through parting teara 
Dries out the chequered light of gone-by years; 
A fadeless leaf remains from all the wreath— 
From all that sea of incense but a breath; 

And, gazing on the token, I forget 

How long a way we've traveled since we met. 
My feet seem resting at a way-side shrine— 

A temple is your heart—the suppliant mine: 
Within the veil, upon the altar there, 

Repose the gift—my friendship’s earnest prayer, 





JUNE BOSES. 


BY BDWIN R. MARTIN, 


I newemeer, I remember, 
In our happy, youthfal days, 
When we first began to wander 
Through the upland of life’s ways, 
How we thought to make the future 
Brilliant as a day in June, 
Till the golden shafts of sunlight 
Should its evening hours illuma 


In the dreamy hour of twilight, 
When the day and night embraced, 
And the moon, above the streamlet, 
Smiled to see her image traced, 
We have strayed amid the beauty, 
While our hearts were free from care, 
And you wore the bright June roses 
Clustered ’mid your shining hair. 





Ah, we little recked that shadows 
Should our future days enfold; 

Would have scarce believed an angel, 
Had he such a fate foretold; 

For our life seemed like a prophecy 
Of all that is fair and bright, 

And in its deep empyrean, 
Hope had fixed her stars of light. 


But those dreams are dead, my darling, 
They have vanished one by one, 

And they melted when we grasped them, 
Like the snow-flakes in the sun! 

You are sleeping in the valley, 
Where the crimson roses bloom ; 

T in loneliness am pining 
’Mid the shadows’ sombre gloom. 
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FANNY’S FLIRTATION. 


BY ELLA 


CHAPTER I. 


WHICH TREATS OF A STAGE-COACH, 


Ocroper was reigning right royally, his 
cohorts all gleaming in purple and gold,” and 
the woods were afire with beauty. Such dashes 
of scarlet, and gold, and russet, and nearly all 
the colors of the rainbow, with glimpses of 
cloudless blue between the trees—such deli- 
cious, perfumed odors from the dying leaves 
that crackled at every foot-step—such a delight- 
ful feeling of invigoration, and strong desire to 
he doing something, ‘either work or mischief— 


RODMAN. 


Sharon on each side; and on the stoop (for there 
was 10 piazza,) were gathered a careworn 
woman, with a baby in her arms, and'two or 
three more at her skirts—a brawny nian in 
shirt-sleeves—and an old lady, evidently the 
heroine of the occasion, who was just the kind 
of old lady that:one would expect to find amid 
such surroundings. A good-sized bag, of very 
thin,. straw-like material, that bulged out: un- 
evenly in all directions, was tightly clasped in 
her hands; and a large, two-covered basket 
stood by the gate. The small children worked 





themselves up to the proper pitch of excitement 


belong only to the golden month, the crowning } as 'the stage came in sight; and the old lady was 


beauty of the whole year. 

Blessed are those who can spend October in 
the country; and yet on this very glowing day, ¢ 
this pearl from a string that is all too short, an 
old stage-coach was rumbling past the crimson- 


; fussy and undecided. 
$ Take care of yourself, ma,” said the care- 
¢ worn woman, with a farewell kiss, “and give 


my love to Hannah.” 


:  L will,” responded the old lady, as though 


fringed woods, taking passengers, to the cars{ she were answering the question: “Wilt thou 


bound.for the bustling city. The stage had 
started ‘from a primitive village in one of the 
New England States, and had stopped first at 
a neat, white house, with green, blinds,| where 
Miss Gedge, a personage much respected in the 
village, us the daughter of the farmer rector, 
received: a few young ladies to board and 
educate, The young lady who was escorted to 
the stage, at a very. chilly hour forian October 
morning, by her sorrowing school-mates, seemed 
tender-hearted and tearful—her nose and eyes 
being considerably flushed.in consequence. 

Miss Gedge, having bestowed a dignified em- 
brace upon the traveler, remained ‘standing 
upon the piazza, tightly wrapped in a shawl, 
with a decidedly blue tint upon her visage, and 
her hair drawn into a very small knot behind— 
the braid which added volume to it later in-the 
day lying undisturbed in its casket. on .the 
dressing-table. Miss Gedge was thin and forty ; 
80 she must be excused for retreating, somewhat 
Precipitately, the moment the stage started, to 
seek the warm shelter of the breakfast-room 
fire; while the pupils waved handkerchiefs, and 
kissed their hands to their late companion long 
after she was capable of spprogiating these 
delicate attentions. 

The stage-coach. soon drew up at a little 


have this man?” etc., and then, hastily kissing 
everybody in the wrong place, she clambered 
into the vehicle sideways; with the aid of the 
man in shirt-sleeves, and rolled rather unex+ 
pectedly upon the solitary occupant—who had 
drawn her green veil over her face, and resigned 
herself to'the luxury of tears and silence. 

Gracious!” said the old lady, with a long 
breath, as though somebody had rolled on her, 
‘What docs possess ’em to make such high 
steps, I wondéer?. Good+by, Sally—good-by, 
Sam—I hope the buckwheat ’ll turn out, nice: 
You're one of Miss Gedge’s scholars, ain’t you, 
Miss?” 





The green veil was put aside in deference to . 


’ the old lafly’s age, and disclosed a very attrac- 


tive face in spite of the recent tears. There 
was no regular beauty there—it seemed to be 
made up of dimples, and smiles, and blushes; 
but, somehow or other, it was. irresistibleg It 
was so éyidently a face not accustomed te be 
stared at or commented upon, that the lodk of 
perfect freshness was delicious; and im powers 
of captivating, it spared neither age, sex, mor 
condition, But its owner was quite uncon- 
< scious \of all this, and. herein lay half the 
charm. 

‘« What, in the name of goodness, are we stop 





house, with a white-washed fence, and roses of $ ; pin’ for now, I wonder?” grumbled the ancient 


Vou. XLVI.—3 
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lady, who, now that she had comfortably estab- 
lished herself, considered that the stage had 
done its legal amount of stopping. ‘At the 
tavern, too, I declare!” } 

The usual amount of two-legged animals, who 


This night-cap was the amusement of the 
school—being gotten up with a total disregard 
to the hemming of ruffles—until the young lady’s 
t very decided individuality came to be under- 
$ stood, and made both herself and her night-cap 


; 


seem to live on the piazzas of country taverns; $ respected. Country people are very apt to 
were visible now; and the bashful school-girl$ ¢xpend their surplus energies upon night-caps, 


interposed the screen of greén baize between 
their unwelcome stare the face that: re- 
minded one of the trailing arbutus. ‘Surely, 
one of those horrid loafers was not coming into 
the stage! What should she do? They. all 
looked so dirty and unpleasant!” But no, they 
step rather hastily aside—being impelled to this 
movement by the very decided ‘bearing of’ the 
gentleman who emerged from, the door, and 
who, if the crowd had not made room for him, 
would probably have walked through them. Peo- 
ple always give way to such characters, half 
provoked at themselves, all the time, for doing 
it—but they do it under the impression that the 
individual in question is first cousin to the Shah 
of Persia, or some other individual of deeds and 
not of words, who thinks less of striking a man’s 
head off than some people would of cuffing his 
ears. Not the Shah himself could have walked 
more regally than did the gentleman who, with 
a handsome fishing-rod in his hand, climbed up 
to the top of the battered-looking vehicle, that 
soon resumed its dignified pace of two miles an 
hour. 

“I’m glad he didn’t come in,’ said the old 
lady, with a sigh of relief, “like as not, he’d 
smoke, or do somethin’ he oughtn’t to;” while 
the young lady, who had caught a glimpse of 
very bright eyes, and a dark moustache, under 
a traveling “wide-awake,” had rather a desire 
to explore farther. For Miss Gedge’s views on 
the subject of “gentlemen” were decidedly un- 
favorable to members of that persuasion; and 
the village of Ridgeway afforded few opportu- 
nities of enlarging one’s ideas in this respect. 

The school-girl thought of Nett Flyde, her 


and are rather shocked at the city fashion of 
letting the hair fly; but the first glimpse of Miss 
Flyde’s shrewd little face, peeping cut froma 
perfect wilderness of muslin ruffles, bore so 
strong a resemblance to that flower with the 
dreadful name of “Devil-in-the-Bush,” that, 
were it not for a wholesome horror of profanity, 
the soubriquet would have been at once bestowed 
upon her.* 

Fanny Nettleton, in the stage-coach, was now 
smiling to herself at the recollection of Nett’s 
first appearance in this formidable head-gear; 
: and then she remembered how many delightful 
tetes-a-tetes they had enjoyed when, while Miss 
Gedge innocently supposed that they had “set- 
tled their brains for a long winter’s nap,” they 
crouched beside the “‘drum” that softened the 
winter temperature; and Fanny’s risibles were 
somewhat severely tasked while Nett held forth 
on the merits and attractions of a certain 
“Frederick Augustus, with gray eyes”—which 
sober-colored onbs were then employed in dig- 
ging up the dead languages in a distant college; 
and the ruffles on the queer cap nodded an 
accompaniment to every statement. 

Fanny had never met a “Frederick Augus- 
tus” —she was not at all'a “‘missish” young lady, 
but a charming, unsophisticated, seventeen- 
years-old ehild ‘of nature; and these revelations 
of ‘her school-fellow’s ‘affected her very much as 
fairy tales had‘done in her younger days. She 
forgot the stagecoach, and the old lady, and 
the young gentleman; although he was the link 
$ that had carried her back to these pleasant 
$ memories, and @ great many more that floated 
} rapidly through her mind, as she sat in a corner 





room-mate and particular friend, whose hand- ; of the back seat—the capacious old lady, with 
kerchief was the last she had seen in motion on $ her multitudinous wrappings, and bulging-out 
that eventful morning; and wondered what she : bag, having fairly driven her to the wall. 
would say to this specimen of the genus homo.3 She was roused from her dreams by finding 8 
For Nett was a young person of experience and : doughnut, large, greasy, and indigestible— 
critical taste in such matters; an old-fashfoned ¢ looking, in most unexpected proximity, to her 
little body, who had come from a neighboring $ face; and when she “respectfully declined” the 
farm with a funny-looking, blue-painted bed-% proffered refreshment, the old lady muttered, 
stead, a feather-bed, and a checked, home-spun 5 “Should hev’ thought the air would hev’ 
counterpane—which primitive stock of goods’ given ye an appetite—’spose you're used, 
and chattels served to give her the feeling of a though, to livin’ on slate-pencils and sich like.” 
landed proprietor. Nett had, besides, an inex- $ “Oh, no!” said the young lady, pleasantly, 
haustible box of home-made cake, and a wonder- § “I am not at all fond of slate-pencils, but I de 
ful night-cap. $ not feel hungry—I thank you.” 
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When the old lady had finished her doughnut, § 


{ticular place; and, of course, the more they 


she put her head out of the window, and \ thought about it, the more fastidious they be- 


screamed to the driver: 
4*Now, Hiram, look sharp! 
to Squire Jones’ hill—mind you don’t pass the 


{came, an 
We're jest comin’ 


an awkward silence ensued—until 
they fortunately remembered the shattered vehi- 


‘cle and its driver. 
house this time.” 3 


The tableau that presented itself, on turning 


Hiram minded; and the old lady was soon :to look at these articles, was quite striking. 


deposited, doughnuts and all, at the terminus } The coachman, wi 
of het journey. The dreamy school-girl was 


not sorry to be relieved from her*yoluble com- 
panion; and, being now comfortably.in posses- 


sion of her rightful share of the back seat, she 3 
3 though they had been sowing a few wild oats 


began to enjoy the journey. 

The vehicle soon turned into thé woods;' and 
the delicious, scented air woke her from her 
dreams, and sent her curls fluttering into her 
eyes, It was happiness, ecstasy, that ride 
through the autumn woods; and Miss Fanny 
had fairly forgotten the existence of the gen- 
fleman on top of the stage, when it was sud- 
denly brought to her remembrance in a most 











unexpected manner. 


a battered hat, and sur- 
prised expression O™eotntenance, was briskly 
rubbing ‘his left knee, and anathematizing the 
horses—who, evidently satisfied with what they 
had ‘done, stood quietly before the stage, as 


that must be planted then and there. 

**Ain’t you a pretty couple?” soliloquized 
Hiram, the animals meanwhile hanging their 
heads quite consciously. ‘A nice little rumpus 
you’ve kicked up, to be sure! At your time of 
life, too!—sixteen years old, if you’re a day. 
Great old girls you are!” 

At this allusion to their age, the ancient 


’mares séemed to bridle up in a manner that 
Hiram’s attention being somewhat abstracted } was quite human; 


and the two passengers 


from his mettlesome steeds, instead of improy- 3 could no longer restrain their merriment at the 
ing the opportunity to run away, like well-con- 3 driver’s tirade. 


ditioned horses, they stupidly rushed oyer a 
great, sprawling tree that lay at the side of the ; 


‘Guess you ain’t much hurt,” said he, re- 
3 garding his knee rather ruefully, “which is a 


road, upsetting the stage, and apparently bang- § good thing on the hull—for you'll hev’ to be 


ing it to pieces, 


$ Babes in the Wood for quite a spell, for all that 


When the gentleman of the fishing-rod had 7 see to the contrary.” 


sufficiently recovered from his surprise to “com- $ 


“Oh!” exclaimed Fanny, in dismay, “won't 


prehend the situation,” he found himself de- ? 3 we be in timé then for the cars?” 


posited on a heap of leaves, with a young lady 3 3 
in his arms—said young lady having done her 
duty, under the circumstances, and fainted away, 


’ 


CHAPTER II. 
TH# WOODLAND WILD. 

“T nope you are not hurt ?” 

“No—no, I—believe not,” replied the damsel, 
hesitatingly, feeling rather injured, on the whole, 
that no bones were broken, not even an ankle 
sprained. “But I am afraid,” with a very beau- 
tifying blush, “that I have crushed you by fall- 
ing on you—I am very sorry.” $ 

A smile gleamed out from the dark moustache. { 
“TI believe that people are most seriously injured ‘ ‘ 
when they do not feel it; but T cannot help im- ; 
agining that, were I in the condition you repre- 
sent, I should not be able to stand quite so 
firmly. I am yery glad that I prevented you, } 
Perhaps, from falling on something harder.” 

At this stage of the conversation, both became $ 
rather at a loss for something to say—that is, 
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— altogether on how fast you ken 
walk,” was the encouraging reply. ‘Shouldn’t 
$ expect, though, that a young gal of your build 
$ could make out ten miles in two hours.” 

«What shall I do?” she continued, in perfect ‘ 
despair, ‘I must get home before night!” 

The stranger politely doffed his’ ‘‘wide- 
awake,” which he seemed to have restored to 
its place for that express purpose, and assured 

Miss Fanny, with all the chivalric deference of 
a medieval knight, that her welfare and com- 
fort would be, with him, matters of the first 
consideration as‘long as he enjoyed the honor 
of her society; that he could pledge his word 
as to the certainty of her reaching New York | 
before evening, as there was a later train than 
that they were to have taken; and that, on the 
whole, he was convinced, if not from actual 
experience, at least from hearsay, that there 
were greater hardships in the world than a few 


Shaun delay in the autumn woods. 


The young lady’s face brightened; and, in 
spite of personal damages sustained in the fall, 


something that should appear to the other to be } she was a very pleasant object to look upon. 
just the proper observation to fit into that par-$For it is only heroines in novels who emerge 
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from such accidents with a perfectly fresh and 
unruffied exterior; and, if the truth must be 
told, the pretty school-girl’s face was not quite 
free from contact with Mother Earff, her bon- 
net was bent quite out of the pale of dignified 
propriety, and her veil had slipped from her 
bonnet to her neck, and was +4 floating down 
her back. But, greatest tial of all! her hoops 
were mashed quite flat; she looked. fully 
qualified to preach an fying discourse on 
female vanity. 
In spite of these pg however, her 
fellow-sufferer said .to her very plainly, though 
without speaking at all, “I think you are 
eharming’—and, Miss Panny, who understood 
the dialect in which this was uttered, appre- 
ciated it accordingly, 
** Allow me,” said the gentleman, i in a bene- 
volent, elderly manner, (he might have been}; Fanny being comfortably established on the 
twenty- five,) “to speak to you as a father‘ gentleman’s traveling-shawl, they had quite a 
would, and advise. you to resign that. stone | primitive and cheerful little meal. Of course, 
seat, which is probably damp, and join me in a} they had been ignorant of each other’s exist- 
search for berries, and other nourishing articles} ence until that very morning, but they were 
appropriate to the characters of Babes in the 
Wood, which role Segal has unceremoniously $ 
bestowed upon us,’ 
There was ddniiiten $0 Pern yet respectful, 
in his manner, that the bashful school-girl felt $ 
quite at ease with him; and the pleasant laugh $ 
* that rang out on the autumn air came from a 
heart that felt.no care and feared no ill. 
“Hiram ‘guesses that he’ll hey’ to stump it } 
to Jason Pitcher’s, two miles off,’” said the gen- 
tleman, with a faithful imitation of country } 
twang, ‘‘and perhaps Jason, who is a black- 
smith, will come and look at our ark, and 
see if its wounds can be dressed so that it 





will hold together for the remainder of the } 
journey.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Fanny, with a spring of 
delight, ‘there are some winter-green berries! 
$I thought he had. a different name for other 


5 
s 


How beautiful they are!” and the next moment } 
she was on her knees, gathering the gleaming $ 
fruit with an eagerness that amused her com- 
panion—while it rather saddened him that his 
own spring-time of feeling was past. 
Winter-green berries are beautiful; and so are 3 
the dark, glossy leaves—and the rich, many- 3 
shaded moss that grows close by—and the} 
gnarled roots of old trees—and the bright, Octo- 
ber sunshine that floods the whole picture—and 3 
the glimpses, through bare branches, of distant ; 
water—and the air, oh! that was indescribable— : 
it was life, and strength, and happiness; and} 
the gentleman in the ‘‘wide-awake” hat listened 3 $ 
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musically of all these things, until he was almost 
in love with nature. 

Had he ever seen the winter-green blossom? 
No, he believed he never had. It was a lovely, 
little, creamy, bell, not unlike the lily of the 
valley—and had he ever noticed how bright-red 
berries were always heralded. by white blos- 
soms? He ransacked his small stock of botany, 
but it, only produced strawberry-blossoms; and, 
fortunately, they were white. 

“And the dogwood-tree,” continued Fanny, 
enthusiastically, ‘there is some of it, now, just 
over our heads; you know what creamy blos- 
somg that hag? Chestnuts, I declare!” and she 
was off again. 

The nutting expedition was so. productive 
that it was put to the vote, and carried unani- 





; aoe to dine upon the proceeds; and, Miss 


introduced by a master of ceremonies who sets 
all stiffness at defiance; for it is utterly impos- 
sible for two people who have had a sociable 
tumble from a crazy stage-coach, and been 
turned out to pasture together, like a couple of 
innocent quadrupeds, to keep within the magic 
circle of conventionality. Such an acquaint- 
ance must progress more rapidly than an ordi- 
nary one; and people say and do things, at such 
times, that they. would not say and do at other 
times. - 

“TIT do not know what to call you,” s 
Fanny, in some embarrassment. 

‘*My name is Norval,” was the reply. 

**¢On the Grampian Hills?’ ” said she, archly. 
“I remember once hearing, a boy at school 
‘speak a piece,’ and he said, ‘My name is Nor- 
val on the Grampian Hills,’ in such a way that 


places.” 

“But my name. is really Norvai,” said the 
gentleman, with a smile. 

“Ts it?” exclaimed Fanny, “I am so glad— 
I like a handsome name. Mine is Fanny, Fanny 
Nettleton.” 

“Fanny?” repeated Mr. Norval, reflectively; 
“it seems as if any one with that name must be 
a flirt!” 

“What is a flirt?” she inquired, in utter 
ignorance ofthat beautifully striped and spotted 
: tiger. 

“Pray God you. may never know from expe 


to the tongue that seemed to have been sud-: 3 rience,” was the sad reply, as the memory of 
denly loosened, like @ fountain, and warbled ; one who took from him his youth, and almost 
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his belief in humanity, darted, like a flame, : 
across the present. 

Fanny felt it incumbent on her to cheer up 
the youthful Methuseleh; and she told him all 
about Miss Gedge, and their uneventful school 
life; until he felt inclined to envy the safety 
and freedom from temptation with which girls 
seem hedged about from babyhood: 

That part of the wood was beautifully open, 
consisting of hills and dales sprinkled with the 
thickly-falling leaves—and utterly silent, ex- 
cept for the voice of birds and the rush of. the $ 
autumn wind. Fanny ran up down the 
hills with the elastie grace of a” child of the 
forest;. and Mr. Norval, who had not of late 3 
been used to this sort of exercise, followed her 
footsteps as well as he was able. Once she ; 
murmured, as if to herself: : 





“And o’er the hills, and far away 
Beyond their utmost purple rim, s 


Beyond the night, across the day, 
Through all the world she followed him.” 


s 


“You like Tennyson, then?” inquired her : 3 
companion. ; 

“No,” replied Fanny, warmly, ‘I don’t ‘like’ ; 
him—that is so tame! I think that ‘Sleeping ; 
Palace’ is one of the most exquisite things I 
ever read, But, Mr. Norval, do you know the 3 
‘Vision of Sir Launful?’ That is not Tenny- 3 
son’s, you know, but Lowell’s—I learned at 
whole poem last June.” 

Would she repeat it for him? This was just 
the place; and he only remembered enough of 
it to know that it was a perfect gem. 

“No,” said she, smiling, ‘‘this is ‘just the 3 
place’ for ‘Evangeline’— 

‘This is the forest primeval ;’ $ 
and June is the proper time for ‘Sir Launful’— ; 
but I will repeat it for you, if you really wish } 
it.” 

Her auditor was more amused than he cared } 


ithe trees. 
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allow yourself to be conducted back to the ont 


; ’ side, to inquire into matters and things in that 


region; that, if Hiram and his friend, Jason 
Pitcher, are not visible, I arrange you a seat 
in the broken ark, and then go in search of a 
wagon and team to convey us. to the cars. 
But,” he addedy laughingly, ‘‘as I may be de- 
voured by wild animals, or murdered for the 
sake of my watch @nd pocket-book, I would 
advise you to take whatever vehicle first pre- 
3 sents itself, as there is none too much time to 
secure the four o’clock train. I will be as quick 
as possible, and strike into the woods again, for 


$I thought I saw a hamlet in the distance, Au 


revoir—L have great confidence in Hiram’s slow- 


$ ness.” 


His adieu was as deferential as to a princess; 
and Fanny experienced a decidedly regretful 


> sensation as his coat-skirts disappeared among 


She was: too childlike to ‘fall in 
$ love”: om so short a notice; but it was very 
lonely then in the woods, and almost any com- 
$panion would have been acceptable. 

It seemed a long time since she had stood on 
Miss Gedge’s piazza, saying, ‘‘Good-by’—and 


3 yet it was only that very morning. Then she 


> wondered if Cornelia would be glad to see her, 
and if she would send the carriage to the depot; 
but of course she would, for wasn’t she her own 

sister? How grand and stately Cornelia was! 
so beautiful, too! She wondered if she would 
call her ‘‘a little country bumpkin,” as she did 
the last time she saw her? 

This same ‘‘Cornelia,” Mrs. Henry Chalmers, 
was the eldest sister of a family of two girls, 
who were left with scarcely any relative in the 
world but a fashionable maiden aunt, who im- 
mediately sent Cornelia, who was of an under- . 
standing age, to Madame Crepand’s school, to 


yearn to use the ammunition with which nature 


} had provided her to re-establish the fortunes of 


to express by her perfect frankness and free- ; ‘her family. Cornelia profited so well by the 
dom from coquetry; but that sweet young voice, } ‘ instructions she received, that when at the a 
freighted with the treasures of Lowell’s chef j of ‘sweet sixteen,” while walking in the lot 
Teuvre, was a treat that did not come to a man } procession that issued diurnally from Madame 
every day, and he lost not a word or an echo. Crepand’s door, a susceptible young gentleman 
When the sound of the last line had died away, : on the opposite side waved his handkerchief at 
leaving a glittering tear in those soft eyes, the $ ’ pretty Miss Nettleton—and she, after the man- 
“wide-awake” was doffed again in grateful ner of school-girls generally, returned the way- 
acknowledgment; and Fanny was quite over- : 2 ing with spirit. Remembering the directions of 
whelmed by the amount of pleasure she had ‘aunt Seraphina, however, she thought to her- 
unconsciously conferred. self: “T will find out all about him, and if he 
“Now,” said Mr? Norval, whb seemed to be : ‘is not a good match, I need not wave again, I 
endowed with a great deal of practical good : hope he: is, though,” whimpered ‘a little bit of 
Sense, ‘‘as'the sum‘of our present intentions is } nature that had escaped smothering, ‘for he is 
to get to New York, and not’ to spend the day } so handsome!” 
in the woods, I propose'that you, lady fair,} The young man with the peace flag proved 
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to be an excellent match—‘‘unexceptionable,” ; sion changed to one of surprise, as he inquired, 
aunt Seraphina said; and as he was very much} ‘‘ Where’s the young gent?” 
in love, and his owm master, the fair Cornelia} ‘I do. not know,” replied. Fanny, perfectly 
found herselfsuddenly promoted from a merino } bewildered by his non-appearance. ‘He said 
dress and linen collar to the dignity of the wed-{ that he would go to the nearest village, and try 
ding trousseau, with silks and laces ad infinitum. } to get a conveyanee to, take us to the cars, as 
“To be sure, the:child was young,” Miss Sera-} he was afraid we should be late.” 
phina observed to a confidential friend, ‘‘and “Which way, did he,go?” continued the 
Henry not much better, Gly twenty-one; but: driver. 
he was ‘such a desirable match that she really ; Fanny pointed, as well as she could remem- 
couldn’t afford to run the risk of losing him by $ ber, tothe-spot of hisdisappearance; and Hiram, 
waiting. They were very much in love, pete} with a sort,of ehuckle, remarked, 
things! (asthough they had the whooping-cough, “T’ve kuijved, them woods, man and boy, 
or scarlet-fever,) and, on the whole, these early } well-nigh year—and they’re jest as tricky 
marriages were generally the happiest.” : as some human critters. You think they’re all 
Fanny was not much acquainted with her clear, and fair, and open, but they ain’t; and 
sister—having been tearfully appropiiated, in like as not he’s lost, like the great goat he is, 
early childhood, by Miss Gedge, as her lawful; for not sittin’ here and waitin’, like a reason- 
property, on account of a long-standing friend-$ able bein’, instead of pokin’ off on his own 
ship with Fanny’s mother; and Miss Seraphina ; hook. Horse and wagon, indeed! Much horse 
was not sorry'to be relieved of one of ‘poor and wagon Ae’ll git to-night, I guess!” 
William’s cherubs,” as she ternied them; adding: ‘‘ What can we do?” asked Fanny, in distress 
that she was-Wwillig to deny herself for dear? for an unfortunate fellow-creature. ‘It will not 
little Fanny’s sake, whom she knew that esti-} do to go off and leave him, you know!” 
mable Miss Gedge would train up to be a useful : ‘“‘We ken do one of two things,” rejoined the 
Christian gentlewoman—a class, she was sorry } ; 3 driver, coolly, “we ken go galivantin’ round the 
to say, (with a melancholy shake of the head) ; = woods all the afternoon—always in the wrong 
that was becoming more rare every day. $ place, of course—to hunt him up, and wait for 
From all this ‘“‘prunes and prism” it was § the mornin’ train, and ¢hen go without him; or 
Fanny’s good fortune to be delivered; and there : we ken give the horses their heads and let ’em 
‘was scareely more in common between her and } put for the cars, like sensible folks that ain’t got 
her relatives, than there is between an intelli- § no time for nonsense.” 
gent young savage and the victim of too much} “Go on, then,” said Fanny, faintly, feeling 
civilization. $ all the time that it was rather ungrateful; and 
While the young lady sat thinking of all these ; on they went. 
things, a wagon, with two men in it, came in} They just caught the cars; and it was with a 
sight, and soon drew up beside the old stage. ; feeling of relief that the young traveler beheld 
“This is the lady,” said Hiram, after the} the spires of the great city at twilight. Of 
manner of men who explain panoramas, ‘and } course, there was no carriage, as that had been 
these are the liorses, and this is the pesky old } sent to meet the other train, and then they gave 
stage. What do you think, Jase?” : her up for the day; so Fanny was obliged to 
The blacksmith, who was a Jack Bunsby sort } make her way up to the Fifth avenue palace in 
¢ man, seratched his head reflectively, with an omnibus, 
is eyes on Fanny. ‘Young woman wants to} Cornelia was astonished, and rather disposed 
get to her own folks afore night ?” } to censure; but when she heard the day’s adven- 
“T must get to New York this afternoon!” } ; ; tures, she was almost frightened 
cried Fanny, excitedly, “and I'll pay you any-} “Be very careful,” said she, impressively, 
thing, if you'll only take me to the cars.” ’ “about recognizing that man, if you ever meet 
Mr. Pitcher did not look at all moved, but !! him again—for one néver knows what men, 
kicked the stage a little here and there, and } whom one meets under such circumstances, will 
then began to harness the horses to the wagon | turn out. There was Mary Cladgely, who be- 
he had brought. His one horse he mounted came quite fascinated with a man whom she 
himself, and, addressing no one in particular, ; met in the couhtry, in some queer way or other; 
said, “You'll hev’ to look sharp arter the four? and the first time she went out, after she 
o’clock train,” and galloped off homeward. : ; retarned to the city, there was the Adonis, 
Hiram’s face seemed to say, ‘‘ There’s'a man $ : standing behind’ a counter at Stewart's! I 
worth knowing,” but immediately his expres-: should die of mortification if you got into such 
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FANNY’S F 
a scrape, Fanny. It is a regular flirtation, 
though,” she continued, with a natural, womanly 
interest. ‘‘What became of the hero?” 

“I haven’t the slightest idea,” replied the 
bewildered heroine of ‘‘a regular flirtation ;” 
and Mrs. Chalmers was very much amused at 
the account of his disappearance. 

“TI only hope he won’t turn up again,” she 
observed, reflecting how extremely dangerous 
he would be with all that background of poetry, 
novels, and mystery; and Fanny, feeling herself 
suddenly endowed with some importance, wrote 
Nett Hyde a graphic account. of@her “regular 
flirtation.” 

If she had only knowa, though, at the time, 
what it was, she said, she might have acquitted 
herself better. 


CHAPTER III. 
A PATRIOTIC PERFORMANCE. 

“THERE was a sound of revelry by night,” to 
which the moon graciously lent her illumina- 
tion; an important item when, as in this case, 
the scene is in the country, and many of the 
guests have an hour’s drive or two before them 
when the festivities are over. 

The Hylaper Mansion was indefinitely situ- 
ated “‘on the banks of the Hudson,” and was 
all that could be desired, in point of size and 
accommodations, for almost any description of 
merry-making. 

Plenty of rooms on the ground floor, plenty 
of piazza, wide halls and stair-cases, spacious 
grounds, graveled walks and rustic seats left 
nothing to be desired. 

Mrs. Hylaper was a lady who lived for society, 
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3 Mrs. Hylaper reveled in excitement, and 
$mixed up charity, worldliness, religion, and 
; dissipation in a manner that was perfectly start- 
3 ling; she seized every occasion, every *“move- 
$ment” whatever, and turned it to advantage. 
3 “This dreadful war”—although bewailed, with 
$ plump, jeweled hands uplifted, and eyes rolled 
3 skyward, as though beseeching the enemy to 
} return to their senses, and cease harrowing her 
$ susceptibilities—was, on the whole, an excellent 
thing for her. In the beginning, Mrs. Hylaper, 
in spite of rather more than the average pro- 
portion of flesh, seemed to consider it to be for 
the good of her country that she should keep in 
perpetual motion; and one wouid almost sup- 
pose, to hear her hold forth on the subject, that 
‘‘the chivalry” had turned out for the express 
purpose of doing battle with her. A flag, that 
threw all other flags into the shade, floated 
from the turret of Mr. Hylaper’s residence— 
boxes upon boxes of eatable, wearable, and 
readable articles, were shipped thence to the 
army—all sorts of societies met there to work 
for the soldiers, and an admiring and apprecia- 
tive public raised Mrs. Hylaper to a pedestal, 
side-by-side with the women of the Revolution. 

This was very gratifying indeed; but Mrs. 
Hylaper, like Mrs. Joe Gargery, had ‘‘a master 
mind,” that exercised itself in continually de- 
vising something new and newer yet; and with 
the aid of one of the lesser litterati, who fre- 
quently enjoyed the hospitalities of her generous 
; establishment, an entertainment was arranged 
that combined patriotism, taste, beauty, magni- 
ficence, and the pleasure of doing a good action 
>all in one. The proceeds of this were to be 
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and whom society treated very graciously in § devoted to the ‘‘sick and wounded soldiers,” 
return. She was smiling, talkative, and cheer- $ and tickets had been sold at a good price to 
ful to the last degree; always richly-dressed, $ those who could afford to pay for them; so that 
and with no apparent purpose in life but that $ Mrs. Hylaper’s parlors were filled with a well- 
of giving pleasure to others. She had been a$to-do and appreciative audience—while groups 
widow, with one son, when she married Mr. of admiring country people gazed from the 
Hylaper—a heavy, respectable kind of a man, $ lawn, and gave vent to their enthusiasm in the 
who was installed in the comfortable mansion 3 most delightful and unsophisticated manner, 
aforesaid, where he wandered about at his? In an upper room of the brilliantly-lighted 
wife’s parties, rather bewilderéd at things gene- § mansion, a young girl stood before a handsome 
rally—and disposed, when he accosted ladies, to mirror, arraying herself with great care and 
select the youngest and prettiest as the objects $ deliberation, as though she felt the importance 
of his attentions. of her task and respected it. This young per- 
Every one spoke respectfully of Mr. Hylaper’s } son was attired in a robe of azure velvet, thickly 


wealth, and Mr, Hylaper’s business talent; he 
was large and stout, and dignified-looking ; not 
at all given to trifling—in short, one of those 
solid, much looked-up-to men, of whom one sud- 
denly hears something dreadful, that, blasts the 
whole fair-seeming of a life-time of outward 
Tespectability. 


sprinkled with gold stars, and falling behind in 
a long train, and opening in front to display a 
rich petticoat of crimson satin, striped horizon- 
tally. with white. The open neck was filled 
with a stomacher of point lace, and neck and 
sleeves were trimmed with ermine fur, A mass 
ef rich brown ringlets were gathered at the back 
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of the head, and a flashing tiara, composed of 
graduated stars, completed this singular attire. 

The young lady appeared to be satisfied with 
herself; and as the door opened, and she turned 
to greet the intruder, such a charming, full- 
length picture was presented as would excuse 
almost any amount of vanity, The face was so 
fair and youthful, and the expression so joyous, 
that it was difficult to reconcile it with three 
seasons of fashionable society. It was better 
suited to the school-girl of three years ago; for 
Fanny Nettleton had not seemed to change in 
that time, except to grow prettier. Outwardly, 
at least; for as some half-dozen disappointed § 
ones spoke of her as ‘a sad flirt,” there must 3 
have been some foundation for the charge. It 
is sad to think of the guileless little heroine of 
that day in the autumn woods thus transformed; 
but three years of constant polishing and harden- 
ing must leave their traces. 

Mrs. Hyla@per was a Saratoga acquaintance, 
who had happened upon Fanny the preceding 
summer; and, always on the alert for attrac- 
tions, that sagacious lady had extorted from 
Mrs. Chalmers the promise that Fanny should ¢ 
spend the month of September with her. Mrs. 3 
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in rich satin, across her bosom, and indulging 
in an unorthodox fullness of skirt. No one, 
though, séeing the shield, and the golden coro- 
net, on which was enameled, in large letters, 
the word that roused our forefathers’ blood in 
days of yore, could mistake the character in- 
tended. 

The mistress of ceremonies collected the dif- 
ferent States from various apartments, in groups 
> of twos and threes, or more, and ‘a most attrac- 
tive constellation they formed; each being 
attired in what had been decided, in solemn 
conclave, to Be the style most in keeping with 
: the State represented—only wearing in common 
$the scarf over the left shoulder containing the 
; embroidered name. 

Virginia, the Old Dominion, and the mother 
of Presidents, was dressed in a black velvet 
robe of Revolutionary make—rich, old lace 
around the square neck and half-short sleeves, 
hair done up high and powdered, and jewels 
flashing on arms and bosom. ‘The pretty bru- 
nette, who took this character, was pronounced 
to be a fresh, young portrait of Mary, the 
$ mother of Washington. 

California wore a dress of amber satin, with 





Hylaper was all smiles and graciousness, and 3 S heavy gold links on the round, bare arms, gold 


“dear Fanny’d” her charming guest morning, 3 3 powder glittering in her dusky hair, and a pair 
noon, and night; while, inwardly, she sacrificed S of gold ear-hoops that would have set the 
to the propitious Fates who had kindly removed $ colored stewardess of a steamboat crazy with 


her son from so dangerous a neighborhood. 

Looking at the girl now, with her natural 
charms heightened by an unusual and most be- 
coming style of dress, Mrs. Hylaper felt more 
than ever grateful; but, surveying the graceful 
figure with pretended criticism, she exclaimed, 

“Perfect! Ravishing! The Empire State will, 
as usual, bear off the palm.” Then producing 
a rich ‘scarf of red, white, and blue—on the 
white stripe of which was embroidered in gold 
the name of ‘New York”—she tied it over 
Fanny’s left shoulder, and the dress was com- 
plete. 

Very majestic was the step with which the 
Empire State walked the length of the room for 
jnspection; and, as Mrs. Hylaper declared, she 
looked “every inch a queen.” A silk flag of 
stripes and stars was carried in the right hand; 
and a more charming personation it was diffi- 
cult to conceive. 

Mrs. Hylaper, herself, was attired as the 


: § envy. Mrs. Hylaper had taken care that every 
§ character should be made effective, and par- 
: ticularly prided herself upon the saucy nose 
$that had drawn upon its owner the role of 
South Carolina. 

When the curtain drew up, and discovered 
the Goddess of Liberty, flanked on either side 
by her haridmaids—Truth and Justi¢e—and, ex- 
tending in two lines to the right and left, the 
fair representatives of all the Sovercign States, 
there was much applause from nicely-gloved 
hands, and various names were spelled off the 
scarfs by the county audience outside. Mrs. 
Hylaper would not have these worthies dis- 
persed, for that would have been an unpopular 
proceeding; and she always looked carefully to 
results of this nature. 

When order was restored, the Goddess of 
$ Liberty made a poetical harangue to her thirty- 
$four children; and then all sang the ‘Star 
: Spangled Banner,” which the audience took 





Goddess of Liberty—as nearly in ‘keeping with 3 3 standing—joining in the chorus with praise- 
the portraits of that celebrated female as cir- ; worthy enthusiasm; while from outside, there 
cumstances would allow; but as that lady’s $was a mingling of gruff voices, and some more 
usual attire is little more than a skirt of the S sftvery tones, whose only public field of exer- 
kind now termed “lanky,” her representative 3 cise was thie village choir. 

had improved matters by wearing the shield, This duty over, they proceeded with the 
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business of the evening; and the various States § Virginia was majestically floating off, when 
in succession defiled before the goddess, each all hands joined in singing something about the 
making an obeisance, and delivering an appro- ; grave of Washington; to which the Old Dominion 
priate address in unexceptionable verses. ; listened politely, and went just the same. Some- 

A deep blush flitted over the face of the fair ; thing was fired off, and Fort Sumter fell; the 
Empire State, as, with her sweeping train, borne ; poor, distracted goddess called for war, and a 
gracefully by two little fairies in white, she | devecious figure, armed cap-a-pie in tin armor, 
advanced to the front of the stage, and delivered appeared upon the seene, and evidently excited 
the longest speech that had yet been recited, ; more amusement than terror; for the audience 
in the course .of which she very prettily re- ‘ laughed, ‘and applauded, and said, **Pretty good 
wninded the Goddess of Liberty of her own 3 for Clarendon Lamb!” And Clarendon Lamb 
wealth and importance—observing that, as no ,¢ame out afterward, without the armor, and 
prouder, so no more faithful subject paid her ; sang a bugle-like song, of which the refrain 
allegiance—and concluding with a prayer that { was: “Liberty, or Death!” which he whispered 
her own prosperity might depend on her loyalty ; | gently, as though afraid of disturbing some one. 
to her sovereign. The regal air and proud | He was a very meek-looking youth, indeed, 
humility were irresistible; and when she grace- } and did not seem capable of anything so deci- 
fully dropped on one knee before the goddess, ‘dea as either Liberty, or Death; but one of the 
and bowed the bright head, with its glittering : 3 ‘audience chose to take it literally, and com- 
tiara, “in homage due,” “the house” could ‘ mented, with a disparaging glance at the god- 
contain itself no longer—but broke forth into i dess, “Death, by all means!” This was rather 
such peals of applause, that the goddess whis- $ ungrateful, while enjoying her hospitality; but 
pered, under its cover, ‘ people will do such things. 

“Fanny, you are a perfect little enchantress! 3 The drama, or tragedy, or whatever it was, 
You must repeat your speech, my dear—the ; finished by everything coming right again; and 
public demand it.” And Fanny rose to her feet, } then everybody sang ‘‘Hail Columbia,” and ad- 
with a deepened color, and began again. : journed to the dancing-room. 

ler eyes, by some magnetic attraction, wan-: All but Mrs. Hylaper; and she pounced on 
dered to the far end of the room; and there {the quiet individual in the corner, and gasped, 
they came in contact with another pair of eyes ; rather than said, 
that had a wondrous gift of staring; and, look 3 “Archibald! Where, in the name of all that 
where she would, Fanny was conscious of the : sis wonderful, have you come from ?” 
steady gaze of those persevering orbs. They’: ‘‘From camp,” was the smiling reply. ‘I got 
belonged to a quiet-looking individual, in mili- $ Sa scratch at Antietam, and am at home on a 
tary undress, with a sun-burnt, closely-shaven ‘ furlough but, mother, you do not seem par- 
visage, and his arm in a'sling, who was siand- § 3 ticularly glad to see me. Or is your mind pre- 
ing apart in a corner, and seemed very much § occupied by the business of the evening?” 
engrossed by the performance. 3 “It is so unexpected,” she murmured, giving 

Fanny felt, bewildered, she knew not why, 3 him what he felt to be a sort of duty kiss; “but 
and those dark eyes quite unsettled ‘her sclf- {come and be introduced to somebody, if you are 
possession—until there was a visible tremble ; not too tired. Does your arm pain you much?” 
in her voice, and she was inexpressibly thank- $ No, not much,” he replied, coldly; and this 
ful when her speech was ended. She was evi- ; was his welcome home. 
dently the favorite of the audience, and admiring §; That azure velvet dress was closely sur- 
words and looks followed her into the compara- $ rounded all the evening; and it was not until 
tive retirement on one side of the stage. : the last carriage had driven off that Mrs. Hyla- 

Some of the speeches were facetious, and} per said, with a groan, 
some were sentimental; some of the performers 3 “Oh! Fanny, this is my son, Archibald La- 
Were bold, and others were frightened; but, on ; throp; Archibald, Miss Nettleton.” 
the whole, every one admitted that it phineh off } “T am not ‘Miss Nettleton,’ to-night,” said 
very well—though none of them equaled the ; Fanny, laughing, “I am the Empire State; and 
Empire State. South Carolina seceded, and } until I get rid of these heavy robes, I shall not 
was saucy—abundantly fulfilling the promise feel like myself. So, good-night,” and ‘she 
of her nose; Massachusetts quarreled with her } glided up the stair-case. 
and waxed furious; New York prettily inter-; ‘That is a dangerous girl,” said Mrs. Hylaper, 
fered with regal authority; and, in the words of ; : impressively, shaking her head at Fanny in the 
the crowd outside, there was “‘a grand to-do.” { distance. Ma 
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“Is she?” replied her son, with rather a pecu- 
liar smile. 

‘‘What has gone wrong now?’ asked Mr. 
Hylaper, in some surprise, when: alone with } 
his wife; for he pereeived, from unmistakable 
signs, that the partner of his bosom was in 
rather an irritable mood. 

“Did you know, that Archibald had come 
home on a furlough?” she inquired, in reply. 

“Why, yes, of course I did—but, with most 
mothers, that would be a cause of rejoicing.” 

‘Not with such a girl as Fanny Nettleton in 
the house; and, unfortunately, I don’t care to} 
offend her by packing her home again—which | 
is what I feel most dike doing.” 

2 





“I don’t see what there.is against Fanny,” 
said Mr. Hylaper, perversely; ‘‘there is neither $ 
insanity nor scrofula in the family that I am | 
aware of.” ; 


“There are two things against her,’ replied ; 


his wife, resolutely. “In the first place, she is 
poor—and in the next place, she has too deci- 
ded a will of her own, to make an agreeable 
daughter-in-law.” 

«‘She does not appear to me to be at, all sus- 
ceptible,” remarked Mr, Hylaper; ‘‘perhaps she 
won’t care to captivate Archibald.” 

Mr. Hylaper’s opinion of Fanny’s suscep- 
tibility,was founded upon the fact of his having 
offered a morning kiss to that young lady, who 
was looking especially fresh and pretty, upon 
the plea of being ‘‘old enough to be your 
father, my dear;” but as the old gentleman’s 
visage was not unlike that of an owl, and by 
no means a kissable one, Fanny had rather 
peremptorily declined. 

Mrs. Hylaper deigned no reply to such an ab- 
surd suggestion; and Mr. Hylaper was allowed 
to pursue his journey to the land of dreams, 

(20 BE CONTINUED.) 








WEARY. 


BY PHILA HENRIETTA CASE, 


Tue wind goes sobbing down the glen, 
The dismal, dripping rain and sleet 

We hear, with many a wailing moan, 
Go pattering on their misty feet, 

And sweeping last year’s withered leaves 
Far up the long, deserted street. 


I shiver with a vague unrest— 
I sicken with a nameless dread— 
For, oh! this dismal rain and sleet 
Is beating on thy darling head! 
And this wild, sobbing Winter wind 
Is moaning o’er thy lonely bed. 


TI see again the fervid noon, 
The fierce rays of the July sun, 
The tramping of ten thousand men, 





The thundering crash of many a gun; 
The fierce charge up the reeking hill— 
And then, my life with thine is done. 


Ah, me! the world is wild and proud, 
And many a poisoned, bitter dart 
Ts aimed, by cruel, human hands, 
At my sore, fainting, bleeding heart. 
It would not be so, but they know 
How cold and powerless now thou art. 


Oh! darling, the damp valley-clods, 
Press not so heavy on thy head 
As do the ills of life on mina. 
And sweeter far thy lowly bed, 
Than thus to live—than thus to bear 
The cross, and know that thou art dead. 





WISHING. 


BY CARRIE 


SPENCER. 


—_—— 


On! I wish that I were a bird! 

I would sing till the ancient woods were. stirred ; 

Till they answered back, from their thousand leaves, 
The sweet, wild song which the Summer weaves; 
Till the weods and the waters, the earth and the sky, 
Should fill the earth with a glad reply; 

I would pour my soul in a rapturous lay, 

And float on its pinions away, away. 


‘Oh! I would that I were a flower! 

Silently born in a sunny hour, 

Growing up by the mountain streams— 

A thing of beauty, a thought of dreams— 
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Their cup of being hath no alloy, 

To be so beautiful must be joy! 

Only to you, sweet flowers, ’tis given, 

To keep in this world the stamp of Heaven. 


Oh! I would that I were a star! 

I would shine in the calm blue vault afar, 
Away from the earth, with its strife and care— 
Naught but the pure and the beautiful there; 
Hearing, the song of the starry spheres, 
Joining their music through countless years; 
Guiding the mariner over the sea, 

Blessing and blessed my lot should be. 
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AN ELDERLY MAN’S MISTAKE. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


I was forty-five years old—more than old 3 ideas, an elderly man would have fallen in love. 
enough, you young people will think, to have ! She was not in the least yielding, or dependent, 
known better. But as years go on, you will: ; in her nature, she thought vigorously, and her 
find that the approaching winter does not chill § ; opinions were broad and liberal, without being 
the heart, that its needs are as numerous as in ; in the faintest degree tinctured with any of the 
early youth, only more difficult to satisfy. § sins of the age. 

Why had I never married? A short story, } Indeed, she was essentially feminine; there 
and a common one; too ordinary te deserve ? was a ladyhood, if there be such a term, about 
more than the briefest mention. Full twenty ; her which marked her slightest word or move- 
years before, I had been in love, as the young: ment. She was a very proud creature, but it 
usually are, not with the girl to whom I was: was a strong, honest pride that could never 
engaged, but with the ideal to which I gave her ; have stooped in the slightest degree. 
likeness. é She rode well, she had numerous accomplish- 

The engagement was broken off, and she mar-§ ments; she was handsome, witty, rich and 
tied somebody else. Suffered, did I? Never 3 courted; you can see at once how ridiculous 
mind such questions. I cannot think of those my little romance was—never mind, it was none 
days, even now, without a strange pity for my- § the less serious to me. 

mi : I ni her to describe me’ as she appeared 
t was long before I recovered from that: to those who knew her well; let me give, if I 
blow. There was the fresh wound to heal; then § can, the impression she must have produced 
the misanthropic doubts of all the world, harder $ upon ordinary acquaintance, between whom 
still to bear; then the dead, cold feeling about and her soul there was many a barred door 
my heart—hardest of all—which locked its ? which they had no magic to cpen. 
pulses for years and years, and wore the last of; She was youthful-looking to a degree—I did 
my youth out under its pressure. $ not imagine her over eighteen, and I remember 

It all passed at length, at least as much as : thinking, the first evening I saw her, what a 
such things ever do pass. The scars remained, ; pity it was so young a girl should have become 
and the bitter teachings of experience could not $ ’ so familiar with the world that it had evidently 
be forgotten, but I had learned the difference ; lost all its gloss and novelty for her. 
between my dream and the reality. Thosedays} She was leaning back in a crimson chair, sur- 
Were only a memory. $ rounded by a crowd of men, unconcerned and 

Effie is a brilliant, dashing woman of the: easy to an extreme that would have made almost 
world now. When I see her, with her painted} any other girl appear bold, dispensing her 
cheeks and false gayety, seeking forgetfulness ; smiles with too much evenness to be accused of 
in hy ry where she wore out all freshness § coquetry. Pibicenay nt well the thing which 
and trut often wonder if she can possibly $ S just attracted me toward her—if it had not been 
have any identity with the girl so full of romance 3 for that, I might never have looked at her again, 
and poetry. 3 and so that crisis in my fate would have been 

But this is nonsense; that episode of my $ avoided. 

Youth has nothing to do with the real life of; She had been laughing and talking gayly. 
after-years. $ Suddenly, when she believed no one was remark- 

Yes, I was forty- -five, and the blossoms had ; 2 ing her, I saw a deep, earnest look settle over 
clustered over my heart again; but I could not : > her countenance—a longing, wistful expression 
Pm bag it tae only a brief Indian summer, 3 ; darkening her gray eyes. I seemed to read her 

oming before the winter of age, or a second § : character in that glance, She was not satisfied 
bloom of life and richness, like the double fruit- ‘ 3 : with her life; she had longings and aspirations 
age season of a tropical climate. beyond the fashionable existence in which cir- 

Ursula Grant was not at all the sort of girl ; cumstances had plunged her. 
with whom, according to the usual preconceived? I was presented to ‘her soon after, but we had 
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46 AN ELDERLY MAN’S MISTAKE. 

little conversation; half a dozen young dandies | N : delicious voice was talking to air wr that 
were besieging her to dance. Naturally, my } ’ night as it usually did. 

waltzing days were over, and I even left her to} Then another person entered the box. Watch- 
yield to their entreaties, if Only to escape their ing her ag I did, with! my/heart in my eyes, the 
vapid expostulations. ‘least change, which would have been impercep- 

A few nights after, we met again, for my * tible to another, did not escape me. 
friends had wearied me into society that winter.  ~ I saw her hand tremble nervously—a passing 
We conversed for a long time, and, I may as ; trouble in her face. I looked at the new-comer 
well tell you at once, after that evening I went ?—it was Walter Thorne. I recognized him at 
out cheerfully and with expectation—those gay ; once, for I had met him in Europe one year 
circles had again a charm for me—I should ; before. 
meet Ursula Grant. 3 He seated himself by her. I could easily 

She was frank and open with me from the : imagine how brilliantly he was talking, I knew 
first; there was not the slightest shade of his powers so well. He was very handsome, 
coquetry in her manner; she did not hesitate to § too, and young—only twenty-eight. Ah! folly 
betray the pleasure she felt in my society, and ; of my blindness, that I had so long refused to 
treated me like a valued friend, $ cure! 

I suppose those about put a different con- ; I heard two men behind me in conversa- 
struction upon her actions from the one which tion, 

Idid, Had I been a mere looker-on, I should: ‘See,’ one of them said, “Thorne is back in 
have seen the folly of a man of my age indulg- ; ‘his old place.” 

ing in such dreams, but I could not analyze the} ‘He is the only man who could ever tame 
matter where my own feelings were so vitally ; ’ that proud girl,” replied the other. 

concerned. “You believe she really cares for him?” 

It was because I was growing an elderly man} ‘Nothing more certain! It’s an old affair. 

that she gave me her friendship and her society : I rather think Thorne trifled with her as he does 
with such entire freedom; because she, never ; >with all women. This coming back, though, 
dreamed it possible that I should flatter myself } looks serious; he must marry, for he is about 
with fallacious hopes, and imagine that I could 3 ‘ at the end of his own fortune.” 
steal the sunshine of her youth to brighten the ’ «J wonder if Miss Grant ever heard the story 
approach of my winter. ; of Madame de Lucinan?” 
- I had known her for months when that reve- 3 “Ah, bah! All Paris and New York rang 
lation burst upon me. I will not tell you how it ; with it! My dear fellowy, it will only make him 
affected me—as far as it is possible, you shall : the more popular;. there is not a woman in the 
have only the bare details of my story—my {house but would fall at his feet; he'll carry of 
autumn’s romance, < Miss Grant at last.” 

It was Walter Thorne’s return from Europe; I rose from my seat and left the house. I 
which forced the truth upon my mind. urried home—desolate, mocking word to me 

I had gone to the opera, that night, with un- 
usual elation of spirits—you know, nine times I ps once traveling in Norway during 
out of ten, it is in a similar mood that trouble } mid-summer. I was resting in a valley among 
comes upon us. $ the lofty mountains—I never saw anything to 

saw Ursula Grant enter her box; how beau- : equal the beauty of the place, or the luxuriance 
tifully she looked that evening, wrapped in her 3 of the vegetation. . It seemed impossible that 
white opera cloak, her hair simply dressed, and } the emerald freshness of the grass could ever 
no ornaments but a single string of pearls about $ : fade, or the blossoms grow pale. 
her neck. é That very night there came a frost, and when 

She looked so entirely different from any § SI rose, the next morning, the valley stretched 
other woman in the house; there might have Sout before me bleak and desolate—not a flower, 
been thase more brilliant and andsome, but 3 not a blade of grass had escaped the blight. 
there was 4 something in her manner andap-; So the frost, settled down on my heart, that 
pearance which even high breeding does not ; night, as sudden and more fatal than that of 
express, that I never saw equaled, 3 the Northern clime. Other summers would 

She looked listless and somewhat weary, as : S come, and in their. brightness fresh flowers 
she often did of late, leaving the men who :.would blow, and fragrant grasses put up their 
entered, the box to the care of her aunt, although ; ‘verdant shoots; but in my soul there would be 
I doubt, much as she loved music, if Medori’s $ * on new season of light and warmth which might 
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AN ELDERLY MAN’S MISTAKE. 47 
brighten the desert where there was not one {many things, more lofty and lasting than the 
oasis, not one pleasant fountain left. , ener and foolish anticipations of early 

I did not see Miss Grant for several days... I ¢ I § youth. “4 
could endure my solitude no longer, nor could} She laughed a little at her own earnestness. 
I bear that the world should say I was a foolish, “‘T can feel this,” she went on, “because I 
disappointed man. : am no longer a young girl; but, unfortunately, 

I must wrap my dead hope in its shroud and }I find nothing to take,the place of my first illu- 
go out once more among men, hiding cautiously ey I am a mere nonentity, dreaming of 
the dreary burthen laid on my heart. I must ; wonderful things which I have not the energy, 
learn to accept my fate, at least, with. compo- i oven, if I had the talent, to attempt.” 
sure. There was no one to blame but myself, ; 4But you have much beyond,” I said: “a 
she had no share in the deception which I had ; happy future, love, and contentment; they are 
practiced toward my own soul. ; better than all the honors of a king.” 

I must learn to see her with that brilliant | I saw the color come and go on her cheek, 
man by her side—must look forward to the ; her eyes wander wistfully about. Oh! I knew 
lonely future which had no promise left. : ; of whom she was thinking! 

I saw her; she beckoned, to me with the old} As if there was some mysterious affinity be- 
cordiality. It seemed to me that there was a ; tween their souls, Thorne came up at the in- 
change in her appearance; the restless, anxious : stant when I knew that her thoughts were full 
look which I had sometimes noticed in her face ; of him—that slight thing was very painful to 
was gone entirely; the weary, listless manner } me. 
was gone, too—yes, I read in her face the full- “Ah! Mr. Digby,” he said, in his gay man- 
ness of content and hope. ner, “I am very glad to meet you again! So 

It was for his return that she had waited—it ; you have not given up the world yet—really, 
was his presence that thus sunned her youth {it is too bad of you elderly fellows to interfere 
and beauty to their fullest blooming. with us young ones as you do.” 

“Have you been out of town?” she asked.,; The manner in which he spoke precluded the 
*Thave not seen you for several days.” idea of premeditated offence, yet I felt certain 

“Only busy; you know I have to steal my } that he intended the remark to be disagreeable. 
leisure hours.” If so, he certainly should not have the petty 

Truly, I spoke no lie; I had been about the } gratification of supposing that he had annoyed 
business which so many men are called upon ; me, and I answered him in the same laughing 
quietly to perform—shrouding and burying my ‘ manner, although I would not swear that I de- 
dead—and now I was back in the world without {nied myself the pleasure of barbing my words 
even the poor consolation of wearing er 3 with a slight sting. 
for that which I had lost. 2 “Miss Grant,” he said, “you promised me 

“T envy your life,” she said; ‘there is some- 3 this dance.” 
thing in duty well performed that gives comfort $ ‘And you prove a very importunate creditor,” 
and peace.” $ she returned, with a smile. 

. “We look for that as we grow old,” I replied, I thought he seemed annoyed at her jesting 
smiling quietiy. She received my words in jest. ’ words—it was a sure proof of the intimate rela- 

“You can afford to trifle with that subject,” 3 tions between them for him to take the liberty 
she returned, ‘but it is different with a woman. : of being offended. 

Only fancy, I am twenty-three—I heard myself 3 I watched him lead her away. She gave me, 
called an old maid the other night.” as usual, kind words, but I fancied that I per- 

“And I am forty-fiye.” ceived a restraint in her manner after Thorne 

“But, for a man, that is not-——” came up. 

“Old—only elderly—a much more offensive; Even the old friendliness must give way be- 
term.” fore that deeper feeling—perhaps it was better 

“If you were any one else, I should think so. It would be a long time before I zould 
you in earnest, but I know such petty things do {content my heart with ‘that chill consolation 
hot trouble you.” ' where it had hoped and entreated so much. 
_“Do. you think I am different from other The evening was tiresome and odious to me 
men? Why should I not cling to youth and its } beyond expression, but I forced myself to re- 
enjoyments as well ag the rest of the world?” main, to appear as usual. Indeed, indeed 1 
; “‘Beeause you are above them,” she replied, } could not have endured any one to suspéct my 
seriously. “You have roy aims—a FARSEALOn, 3 suffering. 
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] al if it Met be possible f tee me 16 to} iu that its records must go with me into 
sabdue that yearning lpve into an affection eternity. 
such as a father might haye for his child—to Then the old idea of lingering near her would 
make myself her firm friend, and, should she} return—the morbid fancy, born of my own sel- 
ever require’ it, her protector while my life } fishness, that she would, one day, need my 
lasted. _$ friendship and counsel—and overthrow all my 
“I feared that Jove for Walter Thorne would } resolutions of separating myself from her for- 
not suffice for the happiness of future years. } ever. 
He was a man of brilliant talents, perhaps his; So the weeks dragged on, and I grew 
vices were not greater than those of half his} ashamed of my own folly, which would have 
companions; but I thought I knew Ursula Grant : ’ been ‘despicable in the merest boy. But I was 
well enough to be certain that she’ would be far; powerless to call up the energies which had 
more. exacting than ordinary women in the; supported me through life; they eluded my 
habits and character of the man whom she pro-3 grasp like spirits refusing to obey the spell of 
mised to love and honor through all time. a mortal who had once been their master. 
Then I smiled at my own folly; I had once’ I linger over these trivial records of my feel- 
sufficiently deceived myself in regard to her.$ ings as if I feared to approach the end—you 
I was so blinded by my feelings that I was in have already divined what it will be. 
no state to judge of anything where she was 3 Thorne took every opportunity of seeking my 
concerned. : society. Perhaps some instinct had revealed to 
One thing. was certain—she. loved Walter} him the truth which I had concealed from the 
Thorne. , 3 rest of the world, and he found a petty plea- 
Weeks went on. He was always haunting her $ sure in petting my hidden bruises. 
presence, and their engagement was talked of; ; There was gn insolent triumph in his hand- 
as a matter of course. People only wondered 3 some face when we met, a lurking sarcasm in 
that it was not publicly announced—I waited } every tone of his pleasant voice. Had I not 
for the tidings as a condemned criminal might ‘learned. to tame the fiery spirit of my young 
for the date of his execution. days, I should have been unable to bear those 
They told me it was an old love on both} ; things—as it was, I made no sign. Under all 
sides; many persons said that once he had not } } the irritation and pain there was a sort of satis- 
treated her well. I never believed that. She} faction in remembering that I bore these things 
* was so proud, so strong in her pride, that, had ; for her dear sake; I could neither be an enemy, 
it been so, she would never have received him } } nor bring harm to the man whom she loved. 
again, cven if she had dealt her own lieart its More and more Ursula Grant avoided me. 
death-blow in the refusal. ’ Her clear, truthful eyes that had once expressed 
I’saw plainly that my only hope. of gaining} such honest friendship, such real pleasure in my 
anything like composure was in avoiding her} } society, were now averted when I approached, 
society—I had will enough: left to do that at } $ and the proud mouth had lost the smile in which 
least. my.foolish. heart had so long sunned itself. 
About that time her manner toward me! If I. joined the circle where she was seated, 
changed; she grew distant and reserved, almost} her manner grew cold and restrained; very 
liaughty often. I could not tell whether I had, 3 soon she would feign some excuse to leave it, 
in some way, offended her, or if it was Thorne’s} or would allow me to be forgotten in the idle 
work, It was impossible for me to demand any} chatter of the youths who thronged about 
explanation, I could not trust. my determina- her. 
tion or my heart. That was the hardest ofall, to feel that I had 
He had never liked me, I knew that. well; but; become a shadow upon her pleasure and hap- 
I was sorely grieved to think he should, in any? piness! Surely, I had in no way offended her; 
way, have prejudiced Ursula Grant against me. ? she had grown weary of my society; yes, I was 


Still, when I reflected, I saw that it was all for § an elderly man—-my place was at home by my 


5 


the best. It was well that every tie between sd lonely fireside—I had no right to intrude in the 

should be broken beyond the possibility of re-: haunts of the merry and young. 

union—it was my only hope of future peace. I had gone to Washington; I thought seri- 
I would take my broken life away from her } 5 ouny of accepting an appointment abroad which 

presence, it would never again cross hers, and ; had been offered me. The gay season was at 

she would soon forget the brief episode which, } its height; New York seemed to have emptied 

to me, had become so much a portion of my: itself bodily into the capital. 
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Only a few days after my ree naeS I met Walter 3 did not know Miss Grant and her aunt were 


Thorne in the avenue. 

“J did not know you were here,” he said; 
«you disappeared so suddenly that I concluded 3 
either you were laid up with the gout or had $ 
turned Trappist.” 


“Ts that your idea for the future by way of 3 $was only Paris instead of Naples. 


expiation for your own sins?” 

“T suppose that is a mild attempt at satire! 
Now don’t grow spiteful; it is the last-resource 
of old bachelorhood.” 

“Do you stay here long?” I asked. 

«Impossible for me to say. I am at the orders 
of a couple of fair ladies; you can understand 
how delightfully uncertain my movements are.” 

He meant Ursula Grant and her relative—he 
had come there with them. Probably the en- 
gagement was acknowledged at last. I felt as 
if an east wind had suddenly struck my unpro- 
tected heart. 

I avoided receptions, levies, every place where 
I should be likely to meet her. The knowledge 
that she was near helped me to make my deci- 
sion. I determined to go abroad, and the jour- 
nals announced the fact, although I had not 
definitely accepted the offer. 

I went, one evening, to the house of an old 
friend whom I had not visited for some time, 
and who had that morning met me on the street 
with numberless reproaches. 

The servant said Mrs. Vernon was out, but I 
went in. She had asked me to assist her in 
some project, and I wished to leave a note in- 
forming her that the matter was satisfactorily 
settled. 

The man showed me into the library. I sat 
down and scribbled my message; just as I was 
folding it, the door opened and Walter Thorne 
entered the room. 

“You here?” he said, and I caught the frown 
which he hid instantly under a smile. 

“As you see,” I replied. 


“T thought at first it was your ghost! Writing ; 


notes, too—looking melancholy as a poet. I 
think it doubtful if you will see Miss Grant—” 
“T should have gone to the hotel if I had in- 
tended to do so.” 
“Then you did not know she was visiting Mrs. 
Vernon?” he asked, with a quick, suspicious 


glance. 


“T did not. The servant said Mrs. Vernon ; 


was out, but as I had a message for her, I came } 
in to write this note, which having done, I will $ 
bid you good-night.” 

“Don’t be in a hurry; you will condemn me ¢ 
to solitude, for the other ladies are out too, $ 
and IT am waiting for them. How odd that you 


3 here.” 

N “Nothing very extraordinary; I have bere 
$ constantly occupied, and have seen no one,’ 

3 “So you are going to Europe? How conve- 
3 nient that old Standish should have died! If it 
Do you 
3 know, I think there is an added shade of dig- 
nity in your manner since you blossomed into 
an ambassador.” 

“Tt exists in your yuaginesies; I have not 
$ received any such position.” 

“But the Globe, this morning, said that you 
had accepted it.’ 

You ought to know, as well as any one, that 
the reports concerning people’s affairs and ac- 
$ tions are not always to be depended upon.” 

3 He understood the sarcasm. 

3 “T hope there is no difficulty about your get- 
3 ting it. It would be shameful of the Adminis- 
: tration to deceive you after all you have done 
S for it.”” 

“Pray reserve your indignation; the post is 
mine, if I choose to accept it.” 

“Which, of course, you will.” 

““Why of course?” 

“Tt seems only natural that you should do so. 
You have no family, nothing to keep you here,” 
he added, with a searching look. 

I bore his scrutiny well enough, only bowing 
in reply. 

“T can’t understand your hesitation,” he con- 
tinued, “If you were a young man—I beg your 
pardon 4 

“Por what?” 

He laughed; the sound was malicious and 
ill-natured in spite of his friendly manner. 

“After all,” he said, ‘I need not have stop- 
ped; I know you are not foolishly sensitive 
about your age, as so many elderly men are. 
If you were a young man, one would fancy that 
it was some love-affair which detained you 
here.” 

“People would naturally assign some silly 
reason; they always do in such cases.” 

“I understand the gentle. reproof,” he re- 
turned, laughing again. 

“But do you know, at one time I was half- 
inclined to think such was the case?” 

«‘What do you mean?” 

‘‘Why, that, after waiting all these years, you 
?had allowed Cupid to eurprise you; we are 
Salone, so I can say this.” 

: I am sure I looked perfectly composed; I re- 
3 ; turned his glance steadily and with a smile, 

3 “So you really thought that?” 

$3 I did, indeed, for the first few weeks after 
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my return; so many of your acquaintance : 
assured me that it was so, and I could divine } 
no other reason for a man of your age getting ; 
up such a sudden interest in society.” 3 

All these things he said in a way so frank and; 3 
friendly that no person could haye considered § S 
them impertinent; laughing at his. own folly, § NS 
assuming an air as if he now fully appreciated : 
me and considered me superior to such weak- 
ness. 

T longed to put a violent end to our acquaint- 
ance on the instant; to dash my fist in his 
smiling face and repay his covert insults by an 
open demonstration of hatred. , 

To be sure, the lady was one who would 
have made the weakness pardonable even in a 
man like you—all the world said that. I, of 
all men, woujd have so considered.” 

He was trying to make me betray some evi- 
dence of feeling; he wanted to gratify his vanity 
by assuring himself that I had suffered. 

«And who was the lady?’ I asked, still with 
a smile, though I felt it burn my lip like a hot 
coal. 

‘“‘Miss Grant, of course; I have no other 
*bright, particular star,’ you know.” 

“Just now?” 

“Don’t be sarcastic; I talk openly to you.” 





‘Many thanks for the confidence you repose 


in me; though I can hardly call it that. I 
suppose your engagement is already acknow- 
ledged?” 
“No, oh! no.” 

“But it soon will be?’ 

He hesitated for an instant; the interrogato- 
ries had taken a quick turn; he was now on the ; 
defensive. ; 

“TI cannot tell when; you know a woman’s ; 
way—the sex loves to be tyrannical! Tell me} 
something?” 

“Tf it is in my power.” 

“What makes Miss Grant, Ursula—I may.} 
call-her so to you—dislike you so much?” 

“Cannot you answer that question more $ 
easily than I?” 

“Indeed, no,” he replied, not appearing to} 
understand the significance of my ere. 2 
“{ have asked her, but she gives no reason,” 

“Then she does dislike me?” 

“She never said so.” 

“Still you know it.” 

“One must judge from her manner; she 
avoids you——” 

“Yes; Miss Grant evidently dislikes me.’ 

“Never mind; if it is ever in my power to 
influence her——” 

“Thanks. If people do not like me of their $ 
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own free will, I should not.care for a friendship 
springing from the interposition of others.” 

“You speak a little bitterly; you are not sore? 
$ I hope there was no truth in my suspicion——” 

‘*The suspicion was pardonable, Mr. Thorne; 
the fear would be impertinent.” 

He flushed angrily, but restrained himself. 

I cannot tell why; for the first time I hada 
doubt of his engagement with Ursula Grant. 

“Are you going to marry that lady?” I asked. 

‘What a singular question—so blunt——” 

**You have. not hesitated to ask me several, 
to-night, equally unscrupulous. Are you en- 
gaged to Miss Grant?” 

“Really, my dear friend, you are indiscreet,” 

“Yes or no?. If not, you have no right to 
allow such an impression to go abroad,” 

“I believe you are neither Miss Grant’s guar- 
dian nor mine,” he began, angrily, but checked 
himself. “I will tell you the truth,” he added, 
with a sudden change of manner—the air of 
open, almost boyish confidence, which he could 
assume at will. ‘I know a secret is safe with 
you.” 

I was silent.. 

“The truth is, my dear Digby, when I first 
came into society, I was a sad flirt, I did not 
treat Ursula Grant, quite well.” 

“You trifled with her?” 

“*T was attached to her. Yes, I really wasin 
earnest; but, petted and spoiled as I was by 
women, the thought of marriage was distasteful 
to me. I broke off the affair and went abroad— 
I am afraid she suffered. Never mind, that is 
past; I am back—I do love her.” 

‘And she forgave you? She loves you still?” 

“Ig she a woman to change? I talk freely 
with you, hecause—don’t be angry—I fear you 
Sare interested in her. I know you ought to 


i accept this position abroad, and I want to set 


the matter at rest, so that you need not allow 
$ any false hopes to deceive you.” 

«Excuse me; there is no need of caution. 
$s Finish your story—-she forgave you?” 

“Not at first, but I saw that I had the old 
influence; proud as she was, she could not 
2 throw that off. But now she has gotten over 
her little pique; she accepts me for her hero 
again, and I suppose that, before many months 


tare over, you may congratulate Benedick and 


Beatrice on having happily ended the new 
‘Much Ado about Nothing.’” 

It was confirmed—I stood confronted with 
the realization of ‘all my fears—the mad hope 
of the past moments died out—she would be his 
wife. 


He sat there smiling and triumphant. Before 
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AN ELDERLY MAN’S MISTAKE. 
I could still. my dizzied senses, could find as 
word that might cover my pain, the heavy ‘ 
curtains at the end of the room rustled and? 
swung back—Ursula Grant stood in the open- : 
ing. Without giving either time to move, she ; 
advanced quickly, pale and cold, but her eyes : 


like sheet-lightning fixed on Thorne till he fairly : 
shrunk under their fire. 
“Mr. Digby,” she said, still holding him a} 


prisoner under that glance, ‘‘the tale which you: ; 
Iam: 
.: deliberately, even to a conversation about my- 


have heard contains no atom of truth. 
not engaged to that person; I never have been 


To the world I should hardly contradict so idle g 


a falsehood. I cannot bear that a man whom I 
respect should think so meanly of me as to 
believe me capable of loving thus and there.” 

“Miss Grant—Ursula,” he began, so bowed 
with confusion and rage that he could hardly 
stand. 

“Are you searching anexcuse? Make haste, 
sir; you have proved how futile your imagina- 
tion can be on occasion.” 

“Tt was a jest,” he stammered. ‘I beg you 
to believe that it was all a joke at Digby’s ex- 
pense.” 

“In which you acknowledge there is no 
truth?” 

“‘Most certainly.” 

“That is enough; you can go.” 

She did not even speak angrily—quietly, as 
she might have given an order to a menial, and 
dismissed him. 

The devil broke over his face, but he tried to 
retrieve his position. 

“Say that you are not angry; that you will 
forgive my folly and forget.” 

“T have forgotten it since I have ceased to 
know you.” 

He pleaded with her for a few moments. 

“Go away, Digby,” he said; ‘let me see Miss 
Grant alone.” 

‘Remain, if you please, Mr. Digby.” 

I stood still. Upon my word, I felt sorry’ 
for the dastard. The fire in her eyes would} 
have scorched even a better mailed natare than ; 
his. 

“You did love me once,” he exclaimed, furi- 
ously; “you dare not deny it.” 

She smiled patiently. 

“For a little time I was pleased with what I 
believed you to be. I was quite young then. 
You told me that you loved me; you asked for 
an engagement; I entered into one. Before you 
left for Europe, I learned to know you better. 
Every tie was broken at once. Loved you, 
Walter Thorne? Never! You cannot look me 
in the face and believe the thing possible.” 

Vou. XLVI.—4 
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He turned t to go, ‘looked back, and: hissed out 
some weak impertinence. 

“One word more,’ I said, “‘and I will fling 
you out of the window! | Dare to take this lady’s 
name on your lips——” 

‘“‘He will be silent,” she interrupted; ‘go, 
> sir!” 

He shook his clenched hand at me, with a 
vain menace, and left the apartment. 

“T am glad to be justified in your eyes,” she 
said, ‘Do not suppose me capable of listening, 


; 
s 
+. 


self. I was seated in the conservatory before 
>I knew you were there. When the voices 
reached me, I supposed you were talking with 
’ Mrs. Vernon.” 

} And you wished to avoid me, as usual?” 

Her manner changed; she shrank into her- 
self. 

‘«Tell me how I have offended you?” I asked. 

She looked up in troubled surprise. 

“Offended me? You have always been a 
kind and considerate friend.” 

‘“Why are you so changed, then? 
has come between us—only tell me what it is. 

She was silent; her face was quite white—her 
hands worked nervously. 

“T know, I feel the reason! Do not fear— 
do not avoid me; indeed, I will never trouble 
you. Look on me as your friend; I will ask 
nothing more.” 

“IT do not understand; I——” 

“Yes, yes, you do! You know that I love 
S you. Don’t stop me. I feel the folly—the 
$ madness; but I have loved you from the first.” 

She leaned back in her chair, and covered 

her face with her hands, 

“Don’t be angry; I will never trouble you 
3 with such words again; let me make all clear; 
: ever after think of me as your ae that, 
3 only that.” 
I was so much excited then, that, in spite of 
‘ me, the-carefully cherished secret rushed to my 
3 3 lips i in burning words. I talked wildly, yet all 
; the while I was trying to do away with the 
$ trouble and pity she felt for me; to make her 


: 
: 


Something 


” 





; believe that in all the world she would find no- 


friend so trustworthy and faithful as I would be. 

“Only let me say the words once more,. 
Ursula—I love you, I love you!” 

Her hands dropped, her pale face was covered 
; with blushes; her eyes sought mine, and sank 
; again, after that feeling glance which startled 

me with its revelation. 

“Ursula,” I cried, ‘*what does this mean? 

: You could not iearn to care for me—you could 
3 not love me?” 


5 
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One little hand was anibdiell oer half drawn 3 think you, so gifted, so famous, would love a 
back. Oh! I cannot go on! I only know that 3 foolish girl like me?” 
the night broke suddenly—I had entered the Blind, both of us. Perhaps, had it not been 
magic land. for the folly of Walter Thorne, we should have 
‘Learn to love you? 2” she said. “Have I not $ never extended our hands to grasp the happi- 
tried to learn not to care for you? How could I } ness within our reach. 





SCHOOL-GIRL’S SOLILOQUY. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Tats going to school is a wretched bore, 
Over stupid lessons to puzzle and pore, 
From nine in the morning till nearly four, 
*Tis example, exercise, recitation, 
Till tired and cross—brain in a whirl— 
If our feelings to view we dare unfurl, 
*Tis only to hear, “Be patient, girl, 
You must have an education.” 


Here’s mathematics, so dull and dry, 

Which we must master—I can’t see why— 

Quite smother my patience, I won’t deny, 
In weariness and vexation. 

A minus x, plus b and c, 

A pretty story enough, maybe, 

But its beauties are such as I can’t see, 
Though a part of my education. 


Then optics, acoustics, galvanic trash, 
In the mind of a tyro, make such a hash, 
That one is tempted to say things rash, 
By a mental gravitation. 
If the natural sciences, one and all, 
Were at the top of the Chinese wall, 
I shouldn’t worry lest they might fall, 
Where I wouldn’t have to swallow them all, 
As part of my education. 


Je ne sais pas what charm may be 
In the Frenchman’s tongue. yo amo te, 
Can’t say to Latin, or, Ich liebe, Sie, 

To a German peroration. 





Let those, who will, extol such stuff, 

But, as for me, it is quite enough 

To make my temper, when smoothest, rough, 
That such things are education. 


Tm afraid, to-night, I shan’t sleep a wink, 

If of ometrics, alagies, isms I think, 

Served as intellectual food and drink 
To the present generation. 

Oh! if only mankind hadn’t growh so wise, 

Or it didn’t seem good in our senior’s eyes, 

“To expand our minds” to such monstrous size, 
By so tiresome an education. 


And then bad Friday, nobody should 

Be absurd enough to preface “ g: 

A day whose name so long has stood 
Synonym for tribulation. 

The day that so often gives us blues, 

And makes us feel queer from hat to shoes, 

For fear that somebody will abuse 
Composition or recitation. 


Tis true we might have a deal of fun, 
But by the time we have well begun 
To do such things as can be done 

In a school-room for recreation, 
Our troublesome principal, naughty man, 
Is pretty sure to invent some plan 
To spoil our sport, as he always can, 

To advance our education. 





IN THE FALL. 


BY. VERONA COE. 


Bears and beats the merciless rain, 

Chillily down from the sloping skies, 
Drearily drips through the reddened woods, 
Where the dying glory of Summer lies; 
Darkens the brown of the meadow-lands, 

Whitens the mist on the marshes cold, 
Lowers a drapery over the hills, 
Shifting and thickening fold over fold. 


Oh! but a wind blew out of the East, 
With its wings all adamp with the coming rain, 
Not such a breeze as blows out of the West, 
Tossing the heads of the amber grain; 
But a cold, cold wind that came up from the sea, 
In the dark of the night, when the waves were loud; 
When the moon had crept o’er the edge of the world, 
And the stars had gone out in the mist of a cloud. 





Clear and distinct were the sounds of the night, 
Loudly the death-watches ticked in the wall, 
Filling the pauses that followed the pulse 
Of the clock beating steadily out in the hall. 
The elm-boughs creaked ’gainst the gables low, 
The dog woke out of his dream and whined, 
And the garden-wicket swung to and fro, 
"Neath the heavy stress of the stormy wind. 


And the rain came.steadily down on the roof, 
Trickling over the mossy eaves, 
Bleaching the stain from the dying grass, 
And washing the glow from the crimson leaves; 
And by day the birds go down through the air, 
Sailing a low ‘mid the falling rain, 
Leaving us watching the gloomy skies, 
Till the earth shall break out into singing again. 
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CONTINUED FROM VOLUME XLV., Pace 450. 


CHAPTER VIII. : 3 Jasmines had been mingled thickly with the 
Tue Duchess of Suffolk was prophetic in her } 3 fresh rushes that strewed the floor. 
fears. The weakness of her fair daughter ac- Near this window stood the virginal, om 
complished the ruin of her house. The boat 3 which more than one of Bluff King Harry’s 
which glided from her sight, in the mists of 3 queens had played. Toward that instrument a 
that eventful morning, carried a destiny with it } slender figure made its way, and sat down, half 
which swept her hearth-stone like a pestilence. } in the moonlight, half in the shadow. The lady 
Before that day closed, Lady Jane had con-?leaned upon the instrument a few moments, 
sented to usurp the crown of England, on no} and rested her forehead on one slender hand, 
better foundation than the will of a misguided § Sas if it ached with too much thinking. She 
boy and a remote claim to the succession. 3 sighed heavily more than once before her head 
While the young king lay dead in the palace, 3 3 was lifted, but at last began to play upon the 
that had scarcely been better to him than a ; virginal, to which, after a few moments, a voice 
prison, strong in her powers of endurance, but : of unusual] sweetness and power was added, 
weak in loving obedience, this fair young crea-3and a strain of exquisite sacred music swelled 
ture yielded to the solicitations of her young § through the room and vibrated far away on the 
husband and the two dukes, who had, from the ’ summer air. 
first, made her an instrument of culpable ambi- 3 Lady Jane Gray heard it in her prison tower, 
tion, and allowed herself to be garlanded for ¢ and wept in gentle sadness as she listened. The 
the sacrifice. But the outraged people arose {two dukes trembled as the faint echo of those 
in revolt against this usurpation, and, after ten ? strains penetrated to their dungeons; but there 
, miserable days, the young couple, whom we; was one heart nearer still that rose out of its 
have seen so happy in their innocent love, were : despair and swelled with hope as the music 
prisoners in the Tower, solitary prisoners, for reached it. Surely, the voice that uttered these 
the solace of each other’s society was denied to $ heavenly strains could not be linked to a cruel 
them. In the same fortress lay Suffolk and heart. 
Northumberland, under sentence of death. In the ante-chamber of this room stood a 
Beyond this, and in terrible contrast, the old S lady, hesitating, trembling, and so pale that the 
fortress of England held Queen Mary and her 3 single sconce, left burning on the wall, seemed 
court, triumphant in a scarcely contested vic- $ to be shedding its light on marble. 
tory, and partly formed of those who had been «Shall I open the door now?” whispered a 
prisoners of state only a few days before. 3 voice at her elbow, and a pair of singular eyes, 
The new queen had retired frém amid the } now visible, shifting and glittering like gems, 
crowd of courtiers, who held a jubilee over her } flashed from under the screen of a dark muffler. 
accession, and withdrew into an inner chamber, { ‘Not till there is a pause in the music,” was 
craving repose, but too much excited for any- ; the tremulous answer. 
thing like perfect rest. A dim light radiated} The slender figure drew back and waited, but 
through the chamber, revealing the rich color ; kept up a perpetual motion in the shadows, un- 
of the tapestry hangings with indistinct splen- ; able to endure even this restraint in quiet. 
dor, and touching the gilded cornices, here and “Be still—be still,” said the lady, turning 
there, with gleams of. fire. But the greater } sharply; “every motion gives me a pang.” 
portion of the room lay in dim obscurity, save For an instant the restless figure was quiet, 
where the moonlight streamed in from a tall, save her eyes, which moved and sparkled like 
open window, leaving a broad flag of silver 


fire-flies in the night. 
paving it to the center. The scent of newly- | “Now, now!” whispered the strange crea- 


gathered flowers filled the room, for rosés and *ture. ‘It is dying away.” 
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With noiseless activity she moved to a door, ? force was a momentous one, and she feared to 
opened it, and, as the lady glided through, fol- ? 3 act upon it without counsel. 
lowed her, and crept behind the tapestry that § “Let go my skirts,” she said, with a nervous 
draped the wall. ; attempt at authority; ‘‘this is no time for con- 

True, the music had died away into thin air, $ $ sideration of state matters.” 
but it swelled out again with a triumphant § ‘But it is a time for mercy!” answered the 
burst of thanksgiving; and as the face of the$ duchess. “We approach the great Ruler of all 
performer shone in the moonlight, a rain of: things by darkness or by daylight; so it should 
thankful tears was flashing over it. $ be with the sovereign of a nation.” 

With this outburst, the performer took her “But this is a subject for the council, lady. 
hands from the instrument, covered her face $ It grieves mé to say aught that can add to your 
with them, and, by the trembling of her form, } grief, but——” 
it seemed that she was weeping, from happiness,} Oh! do not pause, do not refer me to a 
not grief, ‘ council composed of my husband’s enemies. 

“‘Madam!” They will condemn him without mercy!” 

The queen arose hastily, stepped back, and 3 The queen paused, The voice, the look, and 
drew a quick breath. This sudden intrusion 3 passionate grief of the woman at her feet had 
on her solitude shook her nerves. The thoon- ; found its way to her heart. 
light lay full upon an upturned face, white as} “Arise,” she said, with gentle kindness; 
marble, and quivering with emotion: a trem- § ‘your husband has our forgiveness. To-mor- 
bling hand made the royal robes shake with its ; row he shall go forth a free man. He was, 
passionate grasp. : after all, but the tool of that arch-traitor North- 

“*My queen, have mercy upon me!”’ : umberland.” 

“‘My Lady of Suffolk!’ exclaimed the queen, : The duchess seized the slender hand held out 
lost in astonishment; ‘‘by what means did you: to her and covered it with grateful kisses; but 
pass the guard?” $ she remained on her knees. 

«4 woman who pleads for her husband’s life,$ ‘How now,” said the queen, ‘‘you will not 


who sees her child in peril of death, cannot be $ arise?” 
kept back from the source of mercy by spear $ $ “‘Madam, my daughter.” 


and halberd,” said the duchess, passionately. ; Before the queen could speak, a burst of 
“Oh! madam—lI dare not say cousin, but the $ radiance came through the open door, and twe 
same blood flows in our veins—spare my hus- : attendants appeared in the ante-room, bearing 
band! Give me back the child, who is, in all? lights in tall, silver candlesticks, and in their 
evil intent, innocent as the lamb born yester- é full blaze advanced a figure that might, indeed, 
day. We will go away into unknown parts. : 3 have drawn the attention of persons more com- 
This royal blood, which has been the bane and § pletely absorbed than the queen and her sup- 
poison of our lives, shall be buried in some } pliant. It was the Princess Elizabeth, then in 
obscure corner, where its aspirations can never : the full bloom of her youth and beauty. She 
trouble you nor England again. Give back my } stood for a moment on the threshold of the 
husband and our first-born child, and these? music-room, framed in by a background of 
features shall never trouble your sight again.” : ‘light, which trembled among the jewels that 
“Lady—nay, I will not forget that you are : flashed like stars among the rich waves of her 
our cousin,” answered the queen, with a quiver $ auburn hair, and revealed a handsome face, 
ef pity in her voice. ‘‘Have you forgotten how : smiling with happiness and glowing with roses. 
black the crime is of which both your husband § The shimmer of a white silk robe, overrun with 
and child are charged, nay, proven guilty?” silver poppies, and the moonlight gleam of 
‘Nay, I have forgotten nothing, and defend 3 pearls that fell in ropes from her waist and 
nothing. Look upon me only as a wretched 3 neck, surrounded her with a sort of glory, upon 
wife, a miserable mother, groveling at your feet ; which both the queen and the kneeling duchess 
and pleading—oh! God, give me eloquence !— ? gazed in silent admiration. 
for mercy at your hands!” “Her highness cannot have retired,” she 
Mary still attempted to free her robe from said, addressing one of_her attendants, in a 
the unhappy woman’s grasp, but without avail. § clear, ringing voice that possessed much sweet- 
This scene had come upon her so suddenly that ; ness with all the elements of command. 
she hesitated to answer; for, unlike Elizabeth, “I heard her singing but now. Though the 
ske was not 4 woman always sufficient to her- } room is dark, she can have left it but a moment 
self. The boon solicited with such pathetic 3 since.” 
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“Sister,” said Mary, ‘come hither, and let} At last her lips moved, and she murmured, 
the men advance with lights, but not beyond as it were, unconsciously, ‘‘Oh, me! is there no 
the threshold, lest this pain in my forehead be mercy in youth!” 
increased by the glare from which I have but} “Sister,” said the queen, who had, for a mo- 
now escaped. See! here is our poor cousin of} ment, been held silent by the influence of Eli- 
Suffolk, who comes begging for her husband’s : zabeth’s more powerful character, “‘we must 
life.” $not deem it a crime that this poor child is of 

“And your highness has granted it, I see, : our father’s race; nor must we send our kins- 
with the first outgush of a woman’s tears,” said 3 3 woman forth altogether without hope. Methinks 
Elizabeth, entering the music-room, which the 3 our fortress of the Tower has been sufficiently 
gleams of light upon her dress seemed to illu- ; stained with female blood already.” 
minate. ‘Well, it is of but little consequence. ; Elizabeth was not softened by this gentle 
Left to himself, the poor man will do seant ‘allusion to her mother’s unhappy fate; but the 
harm. It is only in the hands of sharp knaves, $ rebuke silenced her, for the moment, and, with 
like Northumberland, that he counts for aught.” § $a disdainful gesture, as if casting dn unpleasant 

The speech, half kind, half scornful, brought 3 subject.aside, she began pacing up and down 
the blood into Lady Suffolk’s cheek. She arose $ s the room, drowning the low voice of the queen 
from her knees and stood up in the moonlight, ; > with the hail-like rattle of her dress as it swept 
choking down her indignation with difficulty. 3 the rushes, and crushing the fragrant blossoms 

“Nay, sister, she is our kinswoman. It is} sunder her feet, as she walked, as if they had 
but natural that she should love her husband, ¢ ® been enemies that she trampled down. 
whose treason she has never shared,” said : $ ‘Go forth with a hopeful heart,” whispered 
Mary, shocked by the unconcealed scorn of the : the queen, bending toward the duchess, as if 
princess. 3 she feared interruption from her sister. ‘*God 

“If ladies of royal lineage will have bus- $ knows I thirst for no man’s blood, much less 
bands, they must expect crosses and turmoil; * that of a poor misguided child like the one you 
better leave such gear to the people,” answered: plead for. Still her case must go before our 
Elizabeth, with a faint laugh. ‘But her grace § : council. It may not be otherwise with safety.” 
has obtained her boon, and no one cares tos ; Mary spoke kindly, but with great firmness; 
gainsay it.” § Sand Lady Suffolk, who had penetrated her way 

“Not all—not all. I have a daughter still in ; to the presence by stratagem, and entered it in 
peril of death,” said the duchess. desperation, went forth astonished at her own 

Elizabeth laughed. 3 success. 

“‘What, she who was for ten days the mock} But she went forth alone; the slender figure 
Queen of England?” she said, with a haughty 3 that had entered the ante-room was concealed 
lift of her person, which brought her face to} behind the tapestry, and, while the attendants 
face with the queen. ‘By our father’s soul, ‘stood there, it was impossible for her to join 
your highness, this fair kinswoman of ours } the duchess. 
lacks not audacity.” No conversation passed between the royal 

The duchess caught hold of her robe, as she ; sisters after they were left alone; for, as if she 
moved, with a hand which shook till the heavy ? feared some protest, Mary moved to the door, 
silk rustled like a fall of ripe leaves in its grasp. and Elizabeth was constrained to follow her. 

“Madam, madam, turn not you against me. 3In a few moments the music-room and ante- 
Tentreat, I implore; remember my child was at; chamber were left in their former twilight, 
one time your playmate.” S silent as the grave. Then Mary, the jailer’s 

The vindictive hate which Elizabeth felt, S daughter, came forth from her covert behind 
during her whole life, for every possible claim- : the tapestry, and stood revealed in the light 
ant for the throne, to which she was now heiress : reflected by the single sconce on the wall of 
apparent, broke into her face, transfiguring it. : the room. Her face was pale, and her look 

“Unhold me, madam,” she said, with cold ; anxious, while the shifting tints in her eyes 
firmness, ‘I am not the queen, or this ques- 3 3 changed with restless brilliancy. 
tion would have brief settlement. The treason’ ‘She will never find her way out, and I am 
which springs out of our own blood is only ; at a sad loss to know what passage she has 
cured by the axe.” $ taken,” she muttered. ‘This comes of prying. 

Lady Suffolk’s hand dropped away from its If I had been content to crouch in the shade of 
grasp on Elisabeth’s robe, and she stood before : some pillar, all would have been well; but I 
her mute and pale as marble. ? must ereep close to the queen’s majesty, for- 
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sooth! to look on her bravery and hear her} <‘It is a glorious night, and the skies seem 
speak. So have I lost the lady that grandam ; giving birth to a new star every moment.” 
bade me take such care of.” ; Elizabeth entered the room and elcsed the 
While the girl stood in this dilemma, scarcely } door after her, but not so firmly that a gleam of 
knowing where to turn, she heard footsteps ap- ° 3 3 light could not penetrate to the stair-case. Mary 
proaching and darted to her covert again. $ S crept forward, sat down upon the upper step, 
It was the Princess Elizabeth, coming slowly 3 and bent her eye to this crevice. The stillness 
back, but this time without her candle-bearers. } was profound, and she could not only see the 
Mary watched her through a slit in the tapestry, $ two persons that were conversing, but she could 
and remarked that she looked more thoughtful ? also hear every word that passed between them. 
and « shade paler than when she had come, all; She saw that the dark face which had peered 
bloom and radiance, into the same apartment, out from the open door was accompanied by a 
half an hour before. She moved with caution, ? light, slender body scarcely larger than that of 
too, holding up her robe with one hand, while ; a boy twelve years of age, clothed, from head 
with the other she gathered the ropes of pearls : to foot, in a loose robe of black velvet, girded, 
that fell from neck and waist in a gleaming § at the waist, by a belt of searlet leather. His 
mass, and held them against her bosom, that ¢ g shoes were also of velvet, surmounted with roses 
their’ rattling noise might not betray her pre- ; of scarlet ribbon, which lighted up like a flame. 
sence. N The strong contrast of this dress with the white 
This appearance of secrecy put the abexp ;tobes of Elizabeth was not more striking than 
child on her keenest observation. The creature $ the two faces bent over a parchment which was 
was bold as she was crafty. The moment Eli-$ 3 spread on @ table before them. That of the 
zabeth passed into the music-room, she followed 2 man was sharp, dark, and clearly cut, lighted 
her, keeping in the shadow. She saw the tapes-$ up with serpent-like eyes, and dignified by a 


try in one part of the room lifted, then it fell, 
swallowing up the princess like a cloud. A 
gush of fresh air, sweeping up perfume from 
the rushes, convinced her that the lady had dis- 
appeared through some concealed door. She 
followed the current, crept under the tapestry, 
feeling the rough wall with both hands till they 
sank into emptiness; and she found a narrow 
door, opening inward, and, from that, a walled 
stair-case, leading upward, The stairs were 
winding as if built a a tower, and, above her 
head, Mary could hear the rustle of silk and 
uncertain footsteps, mounting cautiously, as if 


certain air of earnest faith in himself, which 


: imposed confidence on others. 

$ Close to this face, like light against a shadow, 
> bent the proud young head of Elizabeth Tudor, 
with its warm, auburn hair, its rich bloom, and 
that haughty bend of the neck which carried an 
idea of royalty with every curve. At this in- 
stant her face bore an expression of eager 
curiosity, as if her strong heart were ready to 
defy the fate she questioned, should it prove 
adyersé. The lips, somewhat too thin for per- 
fect sweetness of expression, were firmly closed, 
¢the proud eyes bright with anticipation. Her 





each step were taken in the dark. Up this 3 hand, which, in her eagerness, she had pressed 
winding stair-case Mary crept, noiselessly as a$ upon the parchment, was exquisitely formed, 
cat, now and then seeing her way by the light 3 and white as snow. 

which streamed through some deep loop-hole in} ‘‘And this is the complete horoscope of my 
the wall, but oftener moving in darkness, At life, say you, good Master Dee? By the multi- 
last the person who mounted before her made a $ tude of curves and these cross-lines, it should 
sudden pause, knocked on what seemed to be a 3 extend through some years; therefore it may 
door, and waited, prove a destiny worth studying.” 

Mary coiled herself up in the shadows and 3, “Tt will extend,” said the man, in a voice 
watched events with her ever restless eyes, ; that sounded clear as the chime of silver bells, 
which gleamed in the darkness like those of ‘till the bright gold of this hair shall tura 
a cat. g to silver, thread by thread, and long after 

Three times the. princess knocked; at first $ that.” 
with caution, then with authority, as if delay § A shade of dissatisfaction swept over Eliza- 
had rendered her impatient. At length a nar- § beth’s face. She took a ringlet of her beauti- 
row door opened, and a thin, dark face, with 3 3 3 ful hair, that had broken loose from its fellows, 
eyes that shone like those of a rattle-snake, $ Sand began to smoothe it thoughtfully over her 
looked through. § finger, as if the idea of any sy ere gave her 

‘‘Come in, come in; you are expected,” said : pain. 

a yoice that evidently issued from the dark face. ‘‘Still it must be so,” she inlaid, “Even 
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now white threads are dulling my sister’s hair, : 
and she is not old.” 

The astrologer did not smile, but a faint shade 
of thought flitted over his face. Elizabeth went 
on: 

“It is a glorious thing to be first Queen’ 
Regnant of England,” she said, as if forgetful } 
ef the astrologer’s presence. ‘But how much : 
grander it would prove, could the crown fall on 
a brow in its full bloom of youth! They tell 
me that the Lady Jane looked beautiful in her 
stolen diadem.”’ 

She unwound the ringlet from her finger, as § 
she spoke, and dropped it on her bosom with a} 
sigh, which the wise man recorded silently in $ 
his memory. _ 

‘Now, expound the meaning of these figures 
and cross-lines,” she said. ‘Not in that jargon 
half mystery and half latin, with which you 
are said to juggle the ignorant, but in plain, 
ungarnished words. If the stars have a lan- 
guage by which the fate of kings can be read, 3 
give me its meaning; for never was a soul more 
athirst for knowledge of the future.” 

“Lady,” said the man, turning his keen eyes $ 
on the flushed face of the princess, ‘it is some- 
times treason to read the future.” 

“Treason? Against whom?” 

“To peetict the death of a ruling monarch, is 
treason.” 3 

For an instant the princess was silent; her } 
eyelids drooped, her lips were pressed more : 
firmly together, and the color faded from them. 3 
At last she spoke, but it was in a low, almost 3 
hoarse voice. $ 

“Do such things appear in this?” she de- 
manded, pointing to the parchment. 

“If the death of one queen must follow the } 
crowning of another, whose unbroken reign of 
years will be the glory of all history,” was the : 
firm, but half-whispered reply. 3 

A flash of vivid scarlet shot into Elizabeth’s 
cheek, and her eyes of bluish gray kindled into } 
absolute blackness. $ 

“And this will be brought about in due course $ 
of nature?” she questioned. N 

“Nay, my art tells me not that. I see a dia- $ 
dem trembling among the stars, and a head 3 
bowed to receive it—a young, fair head.” 3 

The color faded slowly from Elizabeth’s face. ° $ 

“Tt is all a dream,” she said. “Her majesty 3 
does but verge on forty, and she seems well. 
It is some crown matrimonial that sia rd 

; 
; 





fancy has conjured up.” 

“It is the crown of England,” cnntidind the 
astrologer, quietly, ‘and so near that your high- 
ness might almost feel the weight of it now.” 


, 
4 


“This is either coarse flattery, or shrewd 
guessing,” answered the princess, lifting both 
hands to her forehead as if she felt the glitter- 
ing prediction there. 

The astrologer made no reply, but sat, with 
downcast look, studying the mystic figures be- 
fore him. 

“There will be tumult, confusion, a battle, 
perhaps, and after that——” 

“Well, what after that?” 

‘“*T have already said,” was the answer. 

“And you persist in this wild prophecy?” 

“Madam, I do not prophesy, but read that 
which is spread before me in this map ef 
heaven.” 

The princess arose, flushed and excited. 

“If this prediction prove true,” she said, 
with a laugh, which she took no pains to sup- 
press, for the astrologer’s room was lifted so 
far above the inhabitable portion of the fortress 
that she deemed.herself secure; ‘‘if it prove 
but half-true, Master Dee shall be no mean 
person in this realm. Till then, here is a guer- 
don for his star lore.” 

Elizabeth took some pieces of gold from a 
purse that she drew from her pocket, and held 
them toward the astrologer; but he refused to 
touch them. 

‘‘When the prediction comes true, I will ask 
> something better than gold of the queen,” he 
said, 

‘And you are content to wait till then?” 

“«Even so, your highness.” 

“That argues, at least, faith in his own pre- 
dictions,” murmured Elizabeth, thoughtfully, 
dropping the gold into her purse again. 

“And in a queen’s promises!” said Dee, in 
his slow, clear speech. 

Elizabeth looked at him sharply. She dis- 
trusted his seeming disinterestedness. But 
there was nothing to be read in that immovable 
face. It was like marble. She looked at him 
a moment longer, then gathered up her skirts 
and left the room. 

When Mary heard her coming, she shrunk 
close against the wall, holding her breath. For- 
tunately the door, opening outward, completely 
concealed her, while Dr. Dee held a bronze lamp 
of twisted serpents, each emitting a flame from 
its jaws, high above his head, that his illus- 
trious visitor might meet with no mishap in de- 
scending the spiral stair-case. When the sound 
of her footsteps and the rustle of her dress no 
longer reached his ear, the astrologer retreated 
into his den again and closed the door. 

Mary was about to grope her way downward, 
when the sound of voices startled her. She 
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«‘ And as ambitious,” said the stranger. 

«“¢The more worthy to lead in great enter- 
prises,’ shrewd men would say,” answered Dee. 

‘*But I doubt if she can be brought to the 
point if your services are to be required. Eliza- 
beth is bold, but she has a holy horror of men’s 





knelt down, applied her face to mee crevice 
under the door, and saw a man of rather sin- 
gular presence sitting in the chair which Eliza- 
beth had just occupied. This man was scarcely } 
of middle height, but he was strongly built, 
and his head was even massively dispropor- 
tioned to the frame that supported it. Keen} evil opinion.” 
gray eyes, deep-set and glittering, were shel-; ‘My services, when I choose to lend them, 
tered under a pent-house of heavy brows, } are seldom talked of with the loose freedom of 
divided by a nose which curved down the face } other themes,”’ answered Dee, with a flash of 
like the beak of an eagle. How this man came} the eye. 
into the room, puzzled Mary not a little; there} ‘Nay, I meant no offence,” was the pacific 
was but one door, and she felt certain that no answer. ‘Now let us to the subject. Are you 
one but the astrologer had entered that after} here in perfect secrecy?” 
Elizabeth’s disappearance. A thrill of sini ‘No human soul knows of my presence, save 
stition swept over her at first; but when the yourself and the lady who just passed out. All 
man spoke, it disappeared. She had heard } the means of communicatioa, established in the 
that voice, and seen that face, before the young ; * last reign, are perfect yet.” 
king’s death, in Northumberland’s cabinet. : But how did you inform her? By what 
The first words that reached Mary distinctly ; witchcraft did you induce her to come here ?” 
were uttered by Dee, whose airs of portentous ; 3 “Nay, that should concern no one. I have 
mystery had disappeared. He even smiled } } done your bidding. She has received the first 
while speaking, and allowed the stranger to; idea. Let it work—let it work.” 
shake his hand like any common mortal. s Dee,” answered the stranger, bending over 
**So you heard?” he said. $ the table, and growing pale as he spoke, ‘there 
‘*Every syllable, my good friend.” : have been suspicions of foul play regarding the 
“And did it content you? I dared not press: young king. Tell me—for you can in safety— 
the subject too far.” $ was he falsely dealt with?” 
*«Content me?” answered the man. ‘Why, > Nay,” answered the doctor, “such practices 
you have done wonders in getting her up here. ; were needless there. The lad inherited the 


I marvel how it was accomplished. But there} seeds of his disease from his mother.” 
‘“‘And yet the symptoms were those I have 


ts a touch of superstition in all women, and I} 

contend that the finest intellects are most given} known to follow your private practice almost 

to it. But did I not tell you, sooth? Compares ; invariably.” 

she not bravely with this woman of Rome?” ‘‘ Because the precious drug I use acts directly 
‘*Ay; she has a touch of her mother’s beauty, } on the throat and lungs, where the seat of his 

and, at soul, is daring and brave as Harry the ; disease lay.” 

Eighth himself.” ‘‘And is there no antidote—nothing that can 
«Will England have cause to complain, then, } stay death when the poison is once taken?” 

if we make her queen in place of this Papist? ; } «Yes, truly a very ample one, but unknown, 

Had Northumberland chosen her for his rally- } } save to those who hold the deadly secret.” 

ing cry, he would not have been left to perish | “Give me more information on this subject. 

alone. But what could he expect from the} Let me examine the compound.” 

beautiful child who had no courage to accept: Dr. Dee took a small silver box from his 

or reject the crown, and dropped it to the earth } bosom and unscrewed the lid. 

almost before it touched her forehead? Had: ‘There is enough to kill a whole army,” he 

Elizabeth grasfed it but for a single moment, said, smiling. 

it could not have been wrested from her.” 3 His visitor examined the compound with great 
“Not if there is truth in a woman’s eyes. I} attention, and attempted to scoop up a morsel 

would you had been near enough to read them with his finger nail. 

as I did. I ae what was there by the tone ; Dee snatched the box from his hand. 

of her voice.’ “Is there danger in touching it?” asked the 
“But she has all the caution of age with the } visitor, wiping his hand. 

ambition of youth. Our project must be un- } “There is danger in everything connected 

folded by degrees, and, when we step a foot: with it,” was the ciart reply. 

forward, it must be ready for drawing back. ; “But the antidote? Keep you that in pre- 

She is quick-sighted as an eagle.” 3 paration ?” 


peer 
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Dr. Dee revised the silver box and unscrewed , slow, insidious, and beyond the reach of human 
what seemed to be the bottom. $ discovery.” 
“You see it here: bane and cure in close The stranger’s eyes glistened; he looked at 
company.” * the doctor as if tempted to wrest the precious 
“T would that the secret of both were min¢,” ; secret from his bosom by main force, but the 
whispered the visitor. ;impulsé passed away. He arose with a baffled 
“Doubtless. But men who obtain’secrets of} air, and moved toward the opposite side of the 
life and death by study, travel, and toil, do not $ room, which, paneled with oak, gave no sign 
part with them so readily,” was the cold reply. $ of possible egress; ‘but'a touch ‘of the hand 
Dr. Dee closed the box, and thrust it with } sent one of the panels back, and revealed an 
trembling eagerness into his bosom, as he spoke. opening which certainly did not lead to the 
“Will not gold purchase this secret?” whis- ¢ stair-case where Mary was still crouching. 
pered his companion, growing more and more: The astrologer arose when his guest hesitated 
earnest. by the opening, and, taking up thie bronze lamp, 
“No.” held it on high, that his visitor might see to pass 
“Nor court favor?” down what seemed to Mary a gulf of blackness. 
“No. Do wise men sell their power for the ; His movement was sudden, and, in lifting his 
gold it may win, or the influence it can, any} arm, the silver box was dislodged and rolled 
day, pull down?” : toward the door beneath which the girl was 
“But, other chemists have life-secrets also.” g watching. Quick as lightning she pulled the 
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“Yes, minerals; such things as corrode and; door open, an inch or two, ‘thrust her hand 
betray with their first action. Poison, so ad-{ through the aperture, seized the box, and fled. 
>. . . . . . Ny 
ministered, detects itself, while this is quiet, * (TO BE CONTINUED.) 


MIDNIGHT RETROSPECTION. 


BY LEON MAYWOOD. 


How weird the hour—how lone—how drear! But past is all this dream of youth! 

No sound of life profanes my ear Too soon I waken to the truth— 
With harsh, discordant tone. Those days have fled forever! 

How thrills my, soul, with awe o’ercast, Those friends—some on life’s ocean sail, 

As shadowy forms seem gliding past, And some the “ Boatman, cold and pale,” 
And list the night-wind’s moan— Has set across the “ River”— 

Like dirge, by spirit minstrels played, His sable boat and silent oar 

And wafted from the land of shade. Brings back the weary nevermore! 


Obeying the mysterious Power One manly form has found a grave 

That rules in silence o’er the hour, In ocean depths, beneath the wave, 
My soul with Nature blends; Far from affection’s tears; 

And thought turns back, by instinct drawn, The coral insect knows the place, 

To revel in life’s glorious morn, And o’er that form of manly grace 
Once more with early friends— A mausoleum rears. 

When all was sunshine, fair and bright, The waves sigh o’er his rest below, 

Nor dreamed we of the coming night. And silent monsters come and go, 


As thought thus retrospective, turns, Two rest upon the battle-field, 
Each nerve with youthful ardor burns; Where stern Ambition, iron-heeled, 

As each familiar scene, With Death stood face to, face; 
Retouched by memory’s pencil, glows, And some sleep in the church-yard lone, 
And vivid and more. vivid grows, Where drooping willows kiss each stone 

Till clad in freshest green; That marks a resting-place— 

And joy its brimming cup o’erflows, And dewy teers, like jewels bright, 
Forgetful of life’s cares and woes— Fall glistening from the lids of Night. 





How sad the thought: “No more to meet!” 
But hush! ‘ Methinks those voices sweet 
Sound from that distant shore: 
“Nay, mortal! in this blissful land 
We soon shall meet, a sinless band, 
To sunder nevermore!” 
They cease in echoes sweet and grave, 
That melt like music on the wave. 


I join the gay and youthful band; 
Unsevered, and with heart and hand, 
We mingle in the play, 
And roam the fields and forests o’er, 
Through haunts so sweet in times of, yore, 
And all too short the day; 
For hours flit past Ifke trifling things, 
Like butterflies on shining wings. 
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WAS IT WISEST? 


BY EMMA B. RIPLEY. 


f 


Mr. Roossvett watched the pair with ex- ; 


treme disapprobation. In his opinion, picnics 
were intended to be social gatherings; they 
were not arranged for the purpose of enabling 
two people to stroll off, sentimentally, by them- 


selves, among the trees. Till now the cone 


had been a success; a pleasant trip by water, a 
gay unpacking of hampers, remarkable achieve- } 


than this exquisite freshness of nature. And 
to-day her innocent pleasure in being with him, 
her blushes, her timidity, were quite too power- 
ful. ‘Good heaven!” he thought, ‘‘what am I 
about? What shall I find myself doing next? 
Marriage would be perfect insanity—suicide! 
I must take a decisive step, and that at once.” 
‘*Miss Ripley,” he said, in a low tone, ‘there 


ments in lemonade and coffee, There had been 3 i is a question I have long wished to ask you—” 


after-dinner toasts, drunk in various innocent : 3 
beverages, and Mr. Roosevelt had contributed, : 
by many a wild witticism, to the general enjoy- 
ment. Miss Ripley was never more charming, 3 
never received more graciously his petits soins ; 3 
he counted on a delightful afternoon in her} 


society, and now .this meddling Herbert had} 
come between them! A man of long-standing } 
fortune, Mr. Roosevelt experienced a calm su- } 
periority to those who were obliged to get their: 
bread by their wits; ‘he found it hard to tolerate } 
the ambitious penny-a-liner, who rivaled him 
where he was most anxious for success. 

Julia Ripley, meanwhile, was in just that 
state of absurd happiness common to girls of 
seventeen in love, whether in or out of stories. 
At that age it does not take much to furnish 
forth a hero; given a pair of dark eyes, a 
musical voice, and. imagination will supply the 
rest. To do Herbert justice, he had several 
other qualifications: cleverness, that passed 3 
very well for intellect; a power of expression 
often denied to greater talent; a judicious un- 
reserve, at times, which gave him credit, with : 
the inexperienced, for unsounded depths of 
feeling. He was not a novice in the study of 
hearts, but had found, thus far, no page’as in- 
teresting as that which his rural sojourn was 3 
unfolding to him. He never flirted; good taste 
forbade indulgence in a pursuit so trite, so com- 
monplace. He only carried on, so long as 
suited him, those tender friendships, which, 
when they cease, break women’s hearts, or 
leave them ever after cold and hard. The pre- ; 
sent one, he felt, was dangerous; it must not go 3 
beyond a certain point, and yet the fascination : 
drew him on and on till he hardly knew where 3 g 
he stood. An artful woman might have men-2 
aged him at her will, but Julia was guileless as 
a cag Even her beauty charmed him less § 





A burning blush covered Julia’s face, her 
eyes sought the ground.. Silly girl! as if there 
were but one question to be asked in such a 
voice. Insatiate vanity—and such affection as 
such men can feel—triumphed, for the moment, 
in Herbert’s mind over every consideration. 

“Miss Ripley—Julia!” he agitatedly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘can it be possible—that you love 
3 me?” 

She just raised her eyes to his, but the glance 
‘ sufficed; there was no need of any plainer 
“Yes.” A long silence followed; Julia was 
trembling with the sudden happiness; Herbert 
pondered how he might best extricate himself 
from this cursed dilemma. She was a charm- 
ing girl, and he had gone a little too far, partly 
through weakness, partly from a desire to show 
that vain old fop, Roosevelt, that money could 
not carry everything before it.. And then—and 
then—by Jove! she looked so lovely that it was 
impossible to resist; he must know if she cared 
for him. 

And now, the triumph certain, what was he 
to do? Give himself up—commit a folly he 
was sworn against for years—marry this beau- 
tiful, penniless girl, and settle down to poverty 
for the rest of his days? No, that could never 
be! He must sacrifice himself or her, and there 
was brief hesitation as to which should be the 
victim. He must withdraw at once and with- 
out compromising himself. 

“Dearest friend,” he said, gently pressing 
her hand, and then relinquishing it, ‘believe 
me, I shall never cease to remember this day 
with the tenderest gratitude, I shall always 
recall, with the deepest feeling, an affection so 
generous—and so undeserved.” 

She leoked at him, doubtful of his meaning; 
seeing which, he proceeded to explain it to her 
comprehension, 
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’ WAS IS WISEST? ol 
“Do not reproach yourself,” he said, ten-} round the ate onium, thought, ers liberal 
derly, ‘‘that an unguarded moment. has be-} soul, that one of Julia’s first acts, as his wife, 
trayed your feelings. There is nothing to blush} should be to present her parents with an entire 
for in kindness and truth; nothing, in this im-} set of parlor furniture. 
terview, that will not exalt you in my esteem: Somewhere about the same time, quiet little 
whenever I remember it—and I shal/ remember ? Minnie Warner heard a whisper that fluttered 
it—oh! so often!’? His voice took a tone of} her heart; Herbert, too, had felt the expediency 
genuine emotion, and he hastened to get on} of decided action. Whenever he recalled that 
safer ground. look, those blushes, a strange thrill shot through 
“I was about to ask you when—when this; him. No telling what insane idiocy he might 
took place—if your friend, Miss Warner, were } be led to commit; better put himself at once 
disengaged. I supposed you almost certain to; out of the power of temptation. This suit, also, 
know, and the agitation I could not help show-: was fortunate. In common with the remainder 
ing must have led to—to your misapprehension. ; of the feminine world, Minnie had warmly ad- 
‘Pardon me that I speak of this, if it gives you; mired the young star, but without a thought of 
pain, but it: was necessary in my own defence. 3 appropriation; indeed, she regarded him as en- 
And, for the rest, trust sheskately to my honor; : tirely the property of her friend. There was a 
your secret is safe with me.’ ; delicious surprise—a bashful hesitancy—and 
Julia listened motionless as a statue to this} then what remained but to take thankfully the 
explanation, which hurled her from bliss to de-§ gifts the gods provided? 
spair. Its pretended frankness did not impose; Herbert walked home not more than half-con- 
upon her—she saw, in one miserable moment, 2 ipvsey with his success. The change from) one 
his falsehood and her own humiliation. But if} girl to the other was sudden and great. ‘About 
a dupe, she need not be still further weak and: : as much alike as a beautiful tigress and a nice, 
pitiable; need not add to his triumph, nor bring } 3 meek little cat,’’ he thought. “Shall I ever re- 
upon herself the scorn of others. Without word! ; pent it, I wonder? Well—well—it is the most 
or look toward him, she rose and rejoined the} : sensible thing I could havei'done. We must get 
party; talked of trifles, like the rest; langhed § the wedding over as soon as possible, for those 
as they did; and showed no trace of the storm § bills fall due in October. 1 suppose the old 
of feeling in her soul. ’ gentleman will come down with something hand- 
By-and-by the picnic was declared complete; } some; he must have a couple of hundreds of 
the guests entered their boats or carriages and 3 thousands, at the very least, and she is the only 
“sought their homes. Julia did not fly to her own} child. So that is disposed of.” 
room and throw herself down in an agony of} And then his mind reverted to his own geniuf * 
despair. On the contrary, she took her tea } and attractions. This new experience, he re- 
quietly, answering, meanwhile, all her mother’s flected, was like Jean Paul—like Gethe. “What 
questions of the day’s pleasure; and, the meal a girl that is!” he thought; ‘‘such impulse, fire, 
over, dressed herself with unusual care. It was} enthusiasm! It is hard that I am a poor man!” 
probable that Mr. Roosevelt would call that ; He studied the affair long in its estheticaspects, 
evening. : and wondered over the great charms with which 
In effect, he came. This day had decided his} it! had pleased Providence to endow him. At 
course. He said to himself that he was tired} last he worked the’ whole thing up into good 
of dawdling along as he had done. Quite alive} paying shape, and it formed one of the most 
“to the advantages which a union with himself; striking chapters in his new novel, which Julia 
presented, he scarcely doubted that Miss Rip-} read the following summer, 
ley, a sensible girl, would see them too; but if; The two betrothals were soon announced and 
she did not, so much the worse for her; that ; made no ‘slight sensation; what greater godsend, 
was all. The matter should be settled, at any} in the way of news, could possibly drop into 
rate. So he put on his most recherche waistcoat, ; the quiet of a country town? Speculation was 
tied his cravat in the most killing bow, and bent $ rife as to the date of the wedding, the identity 
his steps toward the dwelling of his charmer, ; of the bride’s-maids, the number and fashion of 
fully resolved to win or lose forthwith. the dresses. For the next,two or three months 
Of course, he won. Julia proved herself just ; no feminine conclave lacked topics of conver- 
that sensible young woman he had supposed } sation. 
her; she accepted him quietly and gracefully. 3 The friends were constantly together, save 
He sat by her side, on the rather hard’ sofa, in : ; when one important guest demanded the atten- 
@ state of supremest satisfaction, and; looking} tion of each. There were long mornings with 
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62 WAS IT WISEST? 
dress-makers, deep consultation on all the won-; triumph and took from his own share in the 
drous 'minutie of the trousseau. Minnie, it is} pageant. 
true, sometimes forgot these themes, and was The ‘bridal trips were different in length and 
fain to dwell on the perfections of her fiance; 3 character. Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt went lei- 
but Julia remained practical and matter-of-fact. $ surely about, extending their time to the latest 
No sentimental confidences, on her part, diverted moment that the season allowed; Mr. and Mrs. 
the serious care due the mysteries of the toilet. ; Herbert contented themselves with a fort-night 
Herbert, meanwhile, had many misgivings. of touring. Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt stayed 
Interviews with the object of his choice were? with the bridegroom’s sister, in Madison Square, 
fearfully insipid; he nearly went to sleep in $'while their own elegant and commodious house 
the evenings that should have been so blissful. } was being fitted up; Mr. and Mrs. Herbert went 
Minnie was a good little girl—amiable, rather immediately to their hotel. For the ‘old gen- 
pretty, but without decided traits of any kind. ¢ tleman” had by no means come down so hand- 
She looked up to her betrothed as a Phavbus ! somely as was anticipated. Having made his 
Apollo; and he thought—ungrateful man!— money by a long course of labor and frugality, 
that there was never anything so tiresome as : he had not the slightest intention of allowing 
her delighted homage. Once or twice, impa-; his children to squander it; moreover, he con- 
tience of ‘it made him rough, and then her weak 3 sidered that it was the business of husbands to 
submission was even worse. 3 $ support their wives, not be supported by them. 
“She hasn’t spirit enough to resent ill treat- 3 $ The two young friends moved in the same set, 
ment,” he said. “If she would once be angry, 3 : but in different qualities: Julia was a leader; 
or quarrel, pout, reproach me, cry—it would ; Minnie but a quiet lay-member. Few things 
stir up this monotony and give a little zest to ‘ 3 could have been more distasteful to Herbert; 
life.” | brilliant himself, he wished his wife to reflect 
But such zest he was fated not to have; there } é and double his triumphs. He had expected her 
was nothing for it but to yield to the monotony : fortune, at least, to cast that lustre which was 
and own himself a brute for disturbing it. Ah! : ; $ wanting to her proper self. His disappoint- 
how different Julia would have made it all! : ment was bitter indeed! ‘ 
What delight in even a stolen glance, a shy: It was now that he began, with sore distrust, 
pressure of the hand, from her! Minnie gave § to ask himself the question: ‘‘Was it wisest?” 
him a caress as she would have handed him an} Hitherto no such speculation had troubled him. 
apple; he asked for it and he got it. She knew 3 It had been a trial of heart versus prudence; 
it was all right and proper—they were engaged. 3 but, too late for remedy, he feared that pru- 
“But Julia! How the days would have been all} dence had misled him, and that his sacrifice 
rosy, the evenings rapturous, had she belonged ; was to lack its reward, So the heart began to 
to him! What meaning, what feeling there 3 assert itself. 
would have been in her lightest endearment!} Julia gathered new charms for him daily. If 
Nor would she have adored him less. -But, oh! 3 the portionless girl, devoted to him, had been 
the difference! Once or twice he caught him- hard to resist—how more than conquering was 
self dreaming of a change even yet; for he’ she now, when he saw her first in those gay 
never doubted his power to effect it, had he but 5 circles wherein it was his pride to shine; when 
the will. But to every such weakness, prudence $ her power was acknowledged by all, young 
cried, “Impossible!” and he came back, un- and old, gifted and dull; when, most of all, he 
willingly, to the actual state of things. knew not if she gave him a thought or a re- 
The two weddings took place on the same ; gret? He paid himself over and over again— 
morning, in church, unheard-of crowds attend- 3 ; not in one supreme agony, but in bitter, re- 
ing. Minnie’s Yair and blue-eyed prettiness ' morseful longings—all he had made her suffer. 
showed to great advantage, in her bridal garb, Once he even dared to hint his deep repentance, 
but Julia drew all glances to herself. People { to declare that he had over-rated his strength. 
were amazed at the splendor of her beanty, and ‘ I disclaim all knowledge of his intentions; he 
Mr. Roosevelt was enraptured at finding him-; may have merely wished to treat himself to 
self the possessor of such distinguished loveli- ; snatch of melo-drama; or, having rejected her 
ness. Herbert regarded her with an odd mix-} love when ‘she was free to give it, may have 
ture of longing and displeasure. Minnie was, ; found a charm in seeking what it could only 
his own now. Her appearance was creditable, ruin her to bestow. Be that as it may, Julia’s 
or otherwise, to him; he could not: heartfully } scorn showed him the utter uselessness of the 
approve the beauty which set off another man’s ; attempt. 
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This was-enough. That she is unattainable, } of him and all his belongings. When people dis- 
has crowned her; henceforth her empire will; cuss the rival claims of Tackeray and Dickens, 
neither fall nor decline. You read his books—} she wonders in her heart at their absurdity. 
we all do. Of course you are familiar with that; Why trouble themselves with such questions 
lovely, dark-eyed woman, who, in one shape or ; when there is a Herbert in the world? But her 
other, never fails to appear in them. You re- father does not share her admiration; he never 
member her traits—so passionate, yet pure— } regarded the match with great favor, and has 
imperious, yet tender—ardent, impulsive, full} liked it even less since it has proved so barren 
of devotion, of enthusiasm, This is Julia—{ ; ‘of pecuniary glory. He is generous to Minnie, 
Herbert’s Julia. Mr. Roosevelt knows a dif-: but in his peculiar way; he gives her dresses, 
ferent person: a beautiful, fashionable woman, S jewels, opera-tickets; pays her expenses on 
ordering his house well, attentive to his com- : pleasure-journeys, here and there; but that is 
forts; calm, dignified, reposeful. Sometimes, : all. He contrives, ingeniously, that all his 
skimming through Herbert’s books, with his ; bounty shall be for her alone; her husband’s 
after-dinner cigar, he meets this impulsive ; share in it would not pay their board a month. 
being, without in the lgast recognizing the } Of course, it must come at last: two hundred 
familiar features of his own wife. ewes dollars—and she is the only child. 
Such she might have been to Herbert, had he $ But Herbert shrinks from. calculations based 
chosen; her enthusiasm might have quickened ; directly on the death of any one, and, mean- 
him in all nobleness, her appreciation stimu- while, the old gentleman is hale and hearty, and 
lated his culture, her love been his reward; but } quite as likely to live as his son-in-law; per- 
he willed differently. There is nothing to com-} haps, more likely. 
plain of in Minnie; she takes the greatest care’ Was it wisest, after all? 





CLARA AND I. 


BY JAMES J. MAXFIELD, 


Clara is wealthy, and dwells in a hall, 
I in a cottage both rustic and small; 
Clara rides oft in a carriage with four, 
Clara has servants, a dozen or more. 


Scnoot-mates together were Clara and I, 
Tripping to school in the path through the rye; 
Equals we were—but fortune, you see, 

Has smiled upon Clara and frowned upon me. 
Clara has suitors from country and town, 
Some of great riches, and some of renown, 
Who smile and flatter, and fall at her feet, 
And act the words over they cannot repeat. 


Clara can boast of an ancestral line 

Reaching far back to the chivalric time; 

A name that has reaped where it never has sown— 
Proud hearts as cold and as hard as a stone. 


Clara has agues and aches with her wealth— 
Fine gold and silver will purchase no health; 
Though she may scorn the path through the rye, 
It tells of the child-love had Clara and I. 


Clara has passed through fashion and strife, 
These thirty-five years, on the highway of life; 
But the tender affections of youth are all gone, 
And Clara, an iceberg, is still living on. 
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OUR LILLIE. 


BY H. H. BACON. é 


Ligurty fold the little hands ~ Yes. The brow is marble-cold, 
O’er the heart forever stilled; Hushed the music of her voice, 
Gently close the loving eyes Nevermore with song to make 
Never yet with anguish filled; Every heart that hears rejoice— 
Gently speak, and softly tread, Yet her song, in Heaven, will be. 
For our darling one lies dead! From all earthly passion free. 
Twine the fairest, purest flowers Oh! ’twas hard to give her up! 
With the curls upon her brow; None but mother-hearts can know 
Beautiful in life she seemed, How.1 wrestled with my grief, 
Lovely, oh! thrice lovely, now! How I struggled with my woe! 
Can it be that death so soon But the Saviour heard my prayer, 
Called away our only one? Gave me strength my grief to bear, 








LILY DAYTON’S PRIDE. 
BY GABRIELLE LEE. 


You would never have guessed, to look at» tion sheathed in velvet, the universal pet and 
Elizabeth Dayton, how very proud she was. darling; and if you had spoken to any one of 
Slight, soniewhat pale, with tossing, multitu-; ‘‘Lily Dayton’s pride,” they would have stared 
dinous’ curls ‘of dusky brown, with. glinting $ at you in wonder, and laughed at your mistake. 
amber lights—twilight shadow tinted with tha; You would much rather have taken her cousin, 
lingering gold of sunset—and a little, tender: Mellicent Dayton, who was also her almost in- 
mouth that seemed always asking for kisses, 3 separable companion, to be the one most open 
she appeared a creature of the apple-blossom } to accusation in this particular—Mellicent Day- 
order among women, whose fragile beauty would } ton, who had wide, hazel eyes, overflowing with 
be destroyed by the slightest breeze of adver-; light, the bearing of a princess, and who wore 
sity. . her shining nut-brown braids in a coronal about 
Most people thought this of her, petted her} her noble head. They called her “Queen Mell” 
always, never called her Elizabeth, but Lily, at school, but she was really one of the hum- 
pet, darling, or whatever caressing form of} blest creatures that ever wore the guise of 
speech occurred to them; for it seemed as if} womanhood. She was sweet to the very core, 
one must soften their very words in addressing and though, until you knew her, you mistook 
such a little winsome thing! >a certain reserve and timidity of manner for 
And yet, though Elizabeth Dayton enjoyed 3 hauteur, afterward you acknowledged her for 
this style of treatment with a keen relish pecu-{ one of the most gracious, loving, gentle spirits 
liar to those ‘‘airy, fairy Lilians” that seem to; that ever came into the world to make it better 
live on honey-dew; though she fed on caresses } for their coming. 
and words of love with the same infantile de-{ Her mother had died while she was yet s 
light a child feeds upon bon-bons and comfits: $ child, and her father was a sea-captain; a 
she never meant to be satisfied’ with this state } gyand-looking man, bronzed and worn; but s 
of affairs. For the present this was all very ; great nature looked out from the hazel eyes 
well; by-and-by, however, she intended to give } that were Mellicent’s own. He came back from 
her friends a surprise, to show them that she long voyages to snatch a glimpse of his daugh- 
had an intellect, clear and strong, a will as} ter, bearing away to his sea-home lovelier re- 
powerful as it now seemed dormant: she meant} membrances each time, as she matured into 
to be a leader in society, to conquer the world, her gracious womanhood, and was forever pro- 
to shine there a fixed star, which nothing else } mising her that the ‘“‘next voyage” would be 
should be potential enough to dim. Not by ; his last, and that he would come home to find 
beauty entirely should she hold her sway, though ; in her loving presence @ haven of rest for the 
she had not been meanly endowed in this par- age that was just beginning to frost hjs hair, 
ticular—for she had one of those clearly-fea-$ but had left no trace-upon the warm, wide 
tured, delicately chiseled faces that one turns to heart that yearned over his daughter with 
look at as if it were a flower—but she intended mother’s tenderness. But the “last voyage” 
te sway societ; virtue of her intellect, which § had not yet been finished. And it was there- 
read character at a glance, and by a fine tact $ fore that Mellicent lived with the Daytons, and, 
she had of drawing out the especial gifts of; as Lily was the only child, the two girls were 
others, rendering them charmed with her, be-$ like sisters, and had never had a disagreement 
cause she made them appear charming. in their lives. 

You will perceive, in her girlish arrogance } Mr. and Mrs. Dayton both petted Lily, as 4 
she meant to reign as an intellectual queen, } matter of course, but scarcely fathomed her. 
perhaps assume the chaplet that her own coun- ; Cousin Mell’ knew her something better; had . 
trywoman, Margaret Fuller, had left for a suc- : seen her strong will flash out, at intervals; had 
cessor that had yet to make her appearance. listened to her brilliant imaginings in reference 

Keeping this purpose in mind, she yet passed ; to the future she had laid out for herself; in her 
a school life with her overreaching ambi- rare fits of communicativeness, but was too free 
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from any such ambition herself to do otherwise ; equally healthy and life-giving; and Mr. Oscar 
than smile, after he serene Madonna fashion, ; Raymond was to have a protective eye over them, 
over these girlish romancings. 3 and superintend their scientific researches. 
There was one, however, who comprehended } Notwithstanding these resolutions, the young 
the nature of these two girls almost perfectly. 3 people by no means showed an aversion to get-~ 
It was Oscar Raymond, the son of the rector of } ting themselves in battle array, and making 
Briarcliffe church; for the Daytons had their }their appearance at the first reunion of the 
home in a lovely little village known as Briar- 3 season, to take place in the parlors of ‘the hotel 
diffe. $ standing almost on the brink of the sea, whose 
Oscar Raymond had gone to the village-school murmur ceased not by night or day. 
with the cousins; carried their books for them 3 Mrs. Raymond entered with her husband, the 
when they had attained to the dignity of attend- ; two girls on Oscar Raymond’s arm. Mellicent 
ing the “‘ Academy;” and, when they had sepa- ’ looked calm as a flower, and just as fair, with 
rated—he to go to college, they toa city “‘finish- ; her clear, bright complexion, fresh as if it had 
ing school”—they had all returned to Briar- ; been washed in dew; and she who showed, in 
cliffe, prepared to be better friends than ever. ; face and aspect, all clear, vivid coloring, wore, 
People wondered which of the cousins it was } what none other can afford to wear, a sea-green 
that Oscar Raymond liked best, bat no one could } dress, with shifting silver lights thereon, like 
say certainly. He knew, however, and thoagh moonlight upon water, and a gleam of rose-coral 
he comprehended Mellicent’s deep womanly na- } and gold shone out from her burnished braids, 
ture, and her sweet, gracious disposition, by Sand, as she moved, tinkled together in a little 
some strange perversity he yet prized more one \ ringing chime like fairy bells. 
tendril of Lily Dayton’s tossing, tantalizing} As for Lily, she was as snowy in her attire 
wonderful tresses than all that Mellicent had }as her namesake, and her multitudinous curls 
to offer. For nature had gifted this little as- ‘of amber-brown veiled her slight figure in such 
piring Lily, who meant to ‘conquer the world,” ; childish grace you would scarcely have taken 
with something more potent than beauty—a S the little lady to have seen more than fifteen 
power of fascination that few could resist. ssummers. But-oh!sthat spotless dress was worn 
“Now, dearest mamma,” began Lily, one ;by a very ambitidus, aspiring, foolish little 
morning, ‘‘Mell and I have been polished off j heart. 
nicely at Madame Trietyaes, and I think we: ‘I’m ever so proud of Oscar; aren’t you, 
ought to see a little of life.” _ $Mell?” asked Lily, across their escort, pre- 
“Well, pet, what then?” > tending that she thought he couldn’t hear. 
“Well, that being the case, Mell and I are to Mellicent blushed, and Oscar laughed—a plea- 
go to Cape-May this summer, and Oscar Ray- 3 sant, cheery sound; you couldn’t help liking him 
mond is to be our cavalier. Of course you will ’ at once when you heard him laugh. . 
go, mamma, and father as well; it willdo you; ‘‘Mell, you’re to dance with Oscar first, re- 
both good to see the world, and make you young member.” And Lily, withdrawing her arm, 
again. We'll have you ground in the mill of } turned back to her father. With such a child’s 
fashionable life at a watering-place, and, lo and ; face she asked him, ‘Mon pere, who is the most 
behold! you'll come back to Briarcliffe as good 3 distinguished man present?” 
as new again.” ; “Tf my little daughter will look through the 
So the girls made their preparations, and the ; crowd, she will see, standing near the first win- 
party started for that most home-like of all.§ dow opening on the verandah, a handsome, 
watering-places—Oape-May. These prepara- : stately man, whose hair is just beginning to be 
tions did not assume such formidable dimen- j eray: He is the most distinguished man pre- 
sions, as is apt to be the case, as both these $ sent to-night.” 
young ladies, strange to say, believed in making ‘*Who is he, please?” 
“simplicity a grace.” “Senator Haughton, the most eloquent speaker 
. They took up their abode at one of the hotels } in the Senate.” 
nearest the beach, for Lily and Mellicent had * Tres-bien! Do you know him, sir, well enough 
avowed their intention of spending the “best } to give poor little me thé honor of an introduc- 
part of their time on the sea-shore,” hearing } tion?” 
what the waves should say, picking up ‘sea- ; Mr. Dayton, with a look that was sheer love, 
shells, hunting for the pink Cape-May diamond, i scarcely any pride, led his daughter through the 
Classifying the sea-weeds old Ocean should toss } crowd, shook hands‘with Senator Haughton, then 
up to them, and in diverse other occupations { presented the little lady on his arm. 





a 


The stately Senator glanced down at the beau-? 
tiful curls, the small, demure face, and looked § 
very much as if he would have thought it quite ¢ 
in. place to ask for a kiss, but changed the de-§ 
mand to, “Will you promenade with me, Miss 
Dayton?” The request was made with that : 
curious mingling of deference and patronage § 
men accord to those they imaging very young $ 
ladies, whose amour propre they are fearful of $ 
offending. ' ; 

This didn’t suit Miss Dayton at all, In a} 
quiet, dignified fashion, she presently turned 
the conversation upon a topic that was then 
agitating the public mind, viz: the ‘Italian 
question,” and the policy of the present Em- 
peror Napoleon. 

‘‘Sénator Haughton looked astonished, then 
bent his statety head to listen, With a quiet, 
self-possessed woman-of-the-world sort of air, 3 
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you do to-night. You are too disdainful by 
half.” ) 

“T shall never like any orfe as well as I do 
you, Oscar,” 

«Will you be my Lily then? No one can care 
for you as well as I.” i 

‘**No, sir.” 

‘*Why not?” 

“*T’ll tell you, Mr. Oscar Raymond. You are 
the son of a simple country clergyman—the 
best man in Briarcliffe; but that’s not to my 
purpose. I intend to be the wife of some great 
man, Ishall marry, well—somebody in Senator 


3 Haughton’s position, we'll say.” 


“Lily, you’re raving! He’s old enough to 
be your father! And besides that, I know that 
you like me, andI shall have you for my Lily 


3 yet, say what you please,” 


Lily looked up into his face—hers was deter- 


Miss Dayton proceeded to give a cool, critical} mined as his; he could read its clear lines 
analysis of the ‘‘nephew of my uncle.” $ plainly by the moonlight. 

The subject was one in which the gentle-; ‘I do care for you best ofall. But I'll not 
man—a close student of history—was deeply } marry you, that’s certain. I am not for you, 
interested. ° sir—there!” 


He replied, and, before he was aware, forget- $ There was something in this frankness of 


s 
Ss 


ting himself in the subject, he had launched $ Lily’s that won like a charm; so he answered 
into the periods of silvery eloquence, which : very quietly, ‘‘Whatever happens, Lily, I shall 


made him a power in the Senate. slike only you to the end of my days,” and 
You would hardly have kfown Lily then; her: brought her back to the house, with the little 
lips curved proudly, she flung back her veil of § tender mouth curved scornfully. 
curls, and regarded her companion with the $ When the two girls were alone that night, 
keen intellectual gaze which came to her in$ Lily crept up to Mellicent. 
moments of excitement. 3 ‘Mell, dear, I’m so tired; won’t you let me 
Oscar Raymond interrupted the conversation. 3 lay my head in your lap for a little while?” 
“Am I to have no dance to-night?” he asked,  Mellicent complied. ‘Oh! Lily, you're ,cry- 
‘reproachfully, for this was not Briarcliffe; he g ing. What is the matter?” 
might dance at Cape-May unreproved. ‘‘ Because I’ve been doing wrong, Mell. I've 
With graceful insouciance, Lily dropped the : been wickedly cruel to somebody I like better 
arm of the stately gentleman beside her, threw : than anybody else. And I’ve made up my mind 
him a little nod of good-by, over her shoulders, $ that somebody else—well, perhaps it’s Senator 
and floated away with Oscar. $ Haughton—shall ask me to marry him. And 
‘Pretty well,” thought the Senator to him- : then, it would be the greatest thing in the world 
self. ‘I believe I could balance the little chit to go to Washington. Oh! Mellicent, I could 
on my palm,” opening his hand and contem- reign like a queen there!” 
plating its expanse with a smile of amusement.  Mellicent grew pale in the darkness; all the 
Oscar Raymond had his dance with Lily; } lovely rose in her cheek died out. She under- 
then saying, “Let us go out on the beach,” 3 stood now, at all events, that it was Lily who 
wrapped her in a scarlet cloak, drew the hood ; was dear to Oscar Raymond. Well, no matter. 
over her head, until she looked like a veritable } If one loved God, and tried to do one’s duty, it 
little Red Riding-Hood, and younger than ever, } would bring happiness presently. And, besides, 
and so brought her down to the sea-shore. $ there was her dear, noble father to care for 
Oscar folded her cloak closer about her, then 3 better than ever now, since 
said, to the murmur of the moon-lit waves, So, after a space, Mellicent said, “I don’t 
‘Lily, I’m afraid, now you'ye come among: think you'll do wrong, Lily dear. God takes 
all these fine people, that you'll care more for; care of us all, and he'll take care of you. I 
them than you do for me, and@I shall lose my } know that he won’t let you soil your soul, even 
Briarcliffe Lily. I have never seen you look as? if you wish.” 
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The next day Lily rode with Senator Haugh- ; 


ton; and, in the afternoon, Mellicent, and Oscar 
Raymond, and she walked upon the beach; and 
Lily must have stolen Mellicent’s roses, for she 
was colorless; but Lily’s cheeks were of a pretty, 
willful red, and she scarcely looked at Oscar, 
but tossed stones into the waves, and found 
shells:and Cape-May diamonds. 

There was a group of lovely, laughing children 
on the beach, and in their midst, sitting in a 
wicker wagon, was a pale, delicate-looking 
child, whom the rest strove to amuse. 

Mellicent and Lilly both stooped to kiss it, 
and Lily, bending over it, poured her. shells } 
and diamonds into its lap, and walked beside 
it, holding its tiny hand. 

“Perhaps you’d better be careful, Miss,” said } 
the nurse, looking round, ‘We think it’s the } 
faver, maybe, the child has. The rest of the ; 
childer has had it, and got well.” 

“Come away, Lily,” said Mellicent. “I think 
it may be scarlet-fever she means, and you’ve 
never had it.” 3 

“Nonsense, Mell, I’m not a baby that I 
should have such a child’s complaint!” 

So, pouting at Oscar’s remonstrances, laugh- 3 





When they brought her down stairs to take 
her back to her own cottage home, where she 
longed to be, Senator Haughton was on the 
piazza. And he saw Oscar Raymond bring down, 
in his arms, a wee little thing, like a broken 
flower, white and frail, the veiling tresses gone, 
and a shade over the eyes that had looked up 
into his with glances of such clear intellectual 
pride. r 

So they took Lily home.. Poor little Lily 
Dayton, with her pride all gone, her ambition 
crushed, her aspiring hopes laid low! 

One day she said to her cousin, with a smile 
on her face, the first that had played there since 
she came back to Briarcliffe. ‘‘Mellicent dear, 
I see now you were right. ‘God does take care 
of us all.’ He has saved my soul, and I am 
going to give it up to Him, and He will watch 
over it and keep it safe for me always.” 

Oscar Raymond came every day to the Day- 
tons, and was very tender over Lily, and was 
never weary of wheeling her in her chair—for 
she was yet too weak to walk—out into the gar- 
den among the flowers, or of amusing her like 


<a little child. 


“He can pet me as much as he likes,” 


ing at Mellicent, Lily, with cheeks of willful ’ thought Lily, ‘*but I know he will like Melli- 


red, worse than a child herself, walked beside $ cent now.’ 
the little one, and kissed it again and again. She : 
“Supposing $ roses—that were not as bright as they had been, 


hoped Oscar’s heart was wounded. 
he should fancy Mellicent now, who is so much 3 
handsomer than I?” The thought pained her. $ 
But Lily, fearless as she was, did not escape. 3 
She took the fever from the child in the willful $ 
kisses she had given it, and was more severely $ : 
ill than she had ever been in her life before. : 
The long, beautiful curls must all be cut off. ; 
Mellicent did it—Mrs. Dayton bad not the cour- 3 
age—and tears fell upon the amber-brown hair, ? 
from the dark hazel eyes that had never owned 3 
an ungenerous thought. ; 
But Lily never murmured or complained, only ; 
seemed to be thinking, thinking very much. 
By-and-by she convalesced, and the room that : 


had been dark was made lighter—it would be 
pleasant for Lily to see the bouquets of richest 
scent Senator Haughton was so kind in sending. } 
But though the blinds were opened, it was yet § 
dark for Lily, and she could smell, but hardly } : 
see.the flowers; and, when they brought them } 
to her, she turned away, “Their odor was too 


powerful,” she said. ‘Would they give that ; 
other bunch of wild-flowers Osear Raymond had 
sent? The wild, sweet fragrance of the woods ; 
refreshed her.” Lily was young, time would } 
do much for her; but her eyes would never be } 
strong again. 


Vou. XLVI.—5 


And she could hardly bear to look 
at her cousin with her radiant eyes, and damask 


but were the lovelier for that—and rich Nplides 
Shair, quite unlike her “crisp, dry rings,” as 
Lily called them, which were all the fever had 
$ left her. 

Oscar wheeled her into the garden, one sum- 
mer afternoon, where the honeysuckle grew 
thickest, and there she sat with her ‘‘crisp, dry 
rings,” and her eyes, that could bear the light» 
without a bandage now, downcast. The baby 
she had taken the fever from, in her perverse 
kisses, had not looked more fragile in its little 
wagon on the beach, where she had picked up 
shells and diamonds, disdainful, resolved to do 
wrong, than did she to-day, sitting in the honey- 
suckle arbor, with Oscar Raymond beside her., 

Suddenly looking up, she‘said, ‘‘Oscar, you 
have been better than a brother tome. I can 
never, never pay you back.” 

“Oh, Lily!” answered Oscar; that was all. 
} But the tone was everything, and she knew now 
the true heart that had told her, in her youthful 
glow, her ambitious joyousness, her disdainful 
pride, ‘‘I shall like only you to the end of my 
days.” 

Mellicent, standing on the porch, saw Lily 
sitting in the honeysuckle arbor, in her chair, 
her lap full of flowers, which she played with 
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and tossed about with one little rey but Oscar 
Raymond held the other close in his own, as if 
he never meant to let it go. 

Noble Mellicent smiled and thought, “I am 
glad they are going to be happy,” but there 
was a lustre in her eyes as of tears. No need, 
though, for, looking down the graveled walk, 
she saw standing, at the garden-gate, a grand- 
looking man, bronzed and worn with the sun 
and breezes of many lands. 





He held wide his arms, Mellicent ran down $ 
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the walk, and was folded close in their embrace. 
‘*Darling daughter, I have come home to be with 
you always. I have sailed my last voyage, until 
the Master calls me to sail to that other land 
where the true rest is.” 

And Mellicent, with a face that was as an 
angels, brought her father up to Lily and Oscar 
; Raymond, and, kissing Lily, looked at her 
* father with eyes of tenderest love, and, with 
3 her noblest smile, said, “You see God takes care 
$ of us all, cousin Lily.” 





PO 


MARGARET. 


BY HELEN MONEITH. 


OpzN the window, Margaret—open the window wide, 

Let in the Summer sunshine in all its pomp and pride; 

Remove eash trace of sickness; bring flowers to deck my 
room, 

For my breath and life are failing in this stifling heat and 
gloom. 

Bring costly robes, and laces, and jewels for neck and brow, 

I know I’ve been weak and weary, I’ll be gay and happy 
now. 

And fasten my tresses, Margaret, with a comb of pearl and 
gold, 

And smooth and twine them, sweetest, in many a graceful 
fold. 


The world has praised me ever with its homage, song, and 
vow— 

But where are its flattering voices, and my crowd of lovers 
now? 

Must all this vaunted beauty lic slowly withering here, 

Fading before its season, like flowers the North winds sear? 

I will call back my scattered subjects, and greet them as 
their queen, 


While new beauties are vainly striving to be what I have ° 


been. 
I will dance the gayest measure, and sing the blithest song, 


And hear the murmured pleasure and whispering of the } 


‘ throng. 


Oh! Margaret, these bands are heavy, 
finest gold, 

*Neath their gorgeous lace and satin I shrink with sudden} 
cold; 

The rings from my wasted fingers roll slowly to the floor, 

Oh! Margaret, my heart is stricken, stricken down to its 
core; 

Vain memories crush and kill me, lost hope, and long $ 
despair, 

And my wounds are bleeding freshly, and their pain I $ 
cannot bear. 


though wrought of } 


There swims before my vision pale phantoms of my youth, 
When my life was joy and beauty, and love seemed trust 
and truth. 


The world! I would reel and totter in its garnishod, glit- 
tering glare, 

And I think, with sickening horror, of all I suffered there— 

Of its short-lived draught of pleasure, of its lying, base 
deceit, 

And the sea of stormy trouble through which this poor 
heart beat; 

; Of the smiling, careless seeming with which I bore its pain, 

2 And the bitter, weary longing to dare to be sad again; 

; $ To weep, as in sorrowing childhood, and throw my mask 

; aside, 

§ But my heart, from its worldly schooling, lay frozen in its 
pride— 





Till sickness to my rescue, like a welcome angel flew, 
8 And I left my brilliant anguish to be safe and lone with you. 
; Oh! Margaret, I’m weary, weary, tired, faint, and cold, 


‘Neath the flash of these senseless jewels, and the satin’s 
icy fold. 

§ Wrap me in something warmer, and draw me to your heart, 

¢ For my faint pulse tells me, Margaret, that you and I must 

; part; 

: ; Pee oes arms impress me with cold and clammy 

touch— 
N ; Think of me kindly, sadly, for I have loved you much. 


: Oh! darling, darling sister, this sickness, pain, and care, 

Hy Our suffering, bleeding Saviour has chosen you to bear; 

$ He does not mean to crush you, but bids you learn to live 
3 For nobler, higher meaning than this vain world can give; 
> To time your pure heart’s beating, to softer love and trust, 
; Than that which moves so fondly to creatures of the dust. 

; Oh! loved one, are you trusting in the precious blood He 
3 shed? 

3 But the mourner gave no answer, for life itself had fled! 





LINES. 


BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Live, with honor, if thou may’st— 
Die, with honor, if thou must; 
Pride shall sanctify the tears 
That we shed above thy dust. 
Life hath many a hope and aim 
To the bounding pulses sweet; 


Sad it is, to all resign 
For the grave and winding-sheet! 
But the soul, serene and high, 
Can its mortal yearnings quell, 
With unfaltering trust in Heaven, 
Breathe te earth a calm farewell. 





LAMP OR TOILET MAT. 


BY MES. 


MATERIALS.—Quarter of a yard of fine white 
silk canvas, or perforated cardboard; one spool 
of gold braid (fine); several skeins of black 
single zephyr, and the same of Solferino zephyr; 
one small white sheep-skin mat, and one Solfe- 
rino. 

Cut a square of the canvas, cross the gold 
braid upon it (two rows adjoining if narrow, 
one row if wide,) as seen in the design, the 
gold braid indicating the squares, Where the 
braid crosses work one cross-stitch over the 
braid with the-black wool. This is to keep the 
braid in place. The little pattern in the center 
of each bloek is to be worked with the zephyr, 
alternate black and Solferino, making long over- 
stitches reaching over the several threads of 
canvas in one long stitch. Beginning at the 
center, make the eight long stitches, which we 











JANE WEAVER, 


will call spokes; then carry the thread diagon- 
ally from the point of these spokes, terminating 
four in leaf shapes, and four in some dots as 


drawn above. The border is made by cutting 
the sheep-skins into small circular pieces, and, 
arranging them, alternate white and Solferino 
quite close around the edge of the mat. Be 
careful not to cut the long wool when cutting 
out these pieces. Cut upon the under side, 
making the skin part all of the same size in the 
several pieces. Line the bottom of the mat 
with stiff pasteboard, covered on both sides with 
white silk or paper muslin. If the pieces of 
sheep-skin cannot be procured, a very pretty 
border may be made of the zephyr, by working 
a great quantity of the wool into several threads 
of canvas, and then, cutting and combing it out, 
producing a similar appearance. 





INSERTION. 











PENWIPER IN APPLICATION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


MarTERIALs.—Some pieces of drab, red, black, 
and white cloth; a piece of French blue velvet, 
five inches square; three yards of gold braid; 
one spool of gold thread; sixteen white opaque 
beads; and two strings of fine gold beads. 

For the top of the Penwiper, use the drab 
cloth (as the foundation on which to place 
the design in application, as given above, fall 
size.) Then take the blue velvet, and on the 
wrong side trace the outline of the serpentine 
pattern. Cut this out of the velvet, and place 
it upon the cloth by gumming it upon the under 
side. Great care must be taken to place it pro- 


surrounded by ten gold ones. 





perly at first, that the cloth may not be spoiled 
by removing it. Conceal and secure the edges 
on both sides, with the-gold braid, as seen in 
the design. | The star flowers, in the center 
of the circlés, are done in gold thread, also the 
fine long stitches between the petals of the 
same, In the center of each flower sew one 
white bead. The pendants between the outer 
circles are done in gold thread; one white bead 
The ornament, 
in the center in the design, is of French gilt, 
set.upon a circle of blue velvet, scolloped. As 
such ornaments are not easily procured in this 
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country, a head carved out of wood, or bone, ; 
or anything else pretty, may be substituted. 
Finish the edge with gold braid. Cut out a3 
second circle of drab cloth (same size as the top 
piece) for the bottom of the Penwiper, and be- 3 
tween the two place eight pieces of different- 3 Arrange them point to point. In the design, at 
colored cloths, cut in circles, pointed at the; the head of this article, we give the Penwiper 
edge, and folded thus: ¢ complete. 
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CARD-RECEIVER. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





The basket part of this novel and pretty 
Card-Receiver is to be worked upon the canvas, 
after the pattern given in design below. The 
3 squares are made by crossing the chenille. All 
the bands are blue one way, and are crossed by 
green ones the opposite way. At the points, 
where the blocks join, are to be seen four 
stitches fastening the chenille, these are done 
with the gold thread. The pattern, in the cen- 
ter of the blocks, is done in blue and green 
chenille, crossed by four stitches in gold thread, 
as indicated by the fine lines in our design. 
Sew a bead in the center. Make the piece of 
‘ work, when finished (including the cord in the 
: edge,) four inches in depth. The pattern occu- 
pies about two inches and a half. It should be 
long enough to enclose a circle nine inches in 
diameter after the seams are taken off. This 
must now be mounted upon stiff cardboard, 
lined inside and outside with the white satin, 
finishing the edges neatly with the gold cord. 
The Card-Receiver is now ready to be set up 
on the frame, which is made of three pieces-of 
bamboo, put together in a triangular form, and 
held at the top by the cord and tassels. ° In de- 


Mareri1ats.—Six inches of white silk canvas; 
two pieces of emerald green chenille; two pieces 
of French blue chenille; two spools of gold 
braid; one bunch of largest size gold beads; 
two yards of gold cord, large size; half a yard 
of white satin; white silk cord and tassels. sign, above, we give the Card-Receiver complete. 
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ANDALUSIAN JACKET AND VEST. 


BY EMILY H. MAY, 
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To be made of silk, and worn with a muslin , through it; the waistcoat buttons from top to 
skirt for morning and home costume, or as} bottom, the shoulder and side-seams are sewn 
the dress body for thin silks and foulards. 3 in with the shoulder and side-seams of the 
is composed of the front, side-piece, and back Foun The jacket closes at the throat and is 


of the jacket, and the front of the waistcoat, 
which is distinguished by a round hole-pierced 


rounded well off, forming a skirt about six inches 
deep at the back, which is finished by two plaits. 
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CROCHET LACE. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, above, a new and pretty pattern 
for crochet lace, which needs no description. 
Of all the things pertaining to the Work-Table, 


crochet is one of the most convenient, as it can 


3 be carried almost everywhere. 
3 
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CHESS-TABLE IN, BEAD-WORK. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number we give a pattern 
for a Chess-Table in bead-work, which we have 


: white squares; the blue we should prefer plain 
; or with an amber center. A couple of rows of 


had printed in the appropriate colors. In order} black for an edge, sewn on with black filoselle 
to make this pretty affair, the great secret is to} or floss silk, and, if room can be allowed, a bor- 
begin at one edge of the work and go straight ; : der of bead-work, about an inch wide all round, 
across to the other, then fasten off the thread } with two more rows of black outside, would be 
and recommence at the same side and in the ; a great finish to the appearance of the work. 


same direction as at first. In copying a Berlin 
pattern this is the only sure way, putting in 
each shade required on that row as you come 
to it. Any difference in the stitch is sure to 
be uncomfortably apparent when the work is 
finished. The beads are generally sold at so 
muck per ounce. 

For a Chess-Table Penelope canvas, twenty- 
two threads, or eleven stitches to the inch, 
would be a good size; and we should recom- 
mend the alternate squares to be blue and semi- 
opaque white beads; the chalk (white) would be 
hard, and the crystal dazzling to the player; a 
small star might be worked with steel on the 


; As beads are very difficult to match in hue and 
$ size, a single square might be worked first, and 
this would, by multiplying the weight, be a very 


f useful guide to the quantity that must be laid 
$ in, and, if done upon a spare piece of canvas, 
would show if the beads and canvas suited in 


size. Sewing-cotton or thread should be used 
of a good strength, and a fair-sized needle, and 
if the beads are good, very few should have to 
be rejected from not passing over the eye of 
$ the needle: the commoner the beads, the more 
difficulty there is on this point. The beads 
should be kept in little trays or boxes, un- 
threaded, each color separate; then 2 in the 
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needle (threaded) with a scooping movement, 
without looking at any one bead, and it is sure 
to bring up one or more out of the heap; catch 
one with the first finger end, let the rest drop, 
and take one stitch on the canvas. By this 
method there is no waste of eyesight, as there 
is if one particular bead has to be picked up 
from a heap of many colors. The stitch made 
use of is one-half of cross-stitch, and-if worked 
as we have recommended, in straight lines, and 
not too tightly pulled, it does not become cross- 
cornered as the old tent-stitch used todo. The ; 
needleful of cotton should not ali end in the 3 
same place when they do not go all the way 
across, but be cut different lengths, and if once 
passed over @ piece of wax before using, the 
work will be found all the easier. Bead-work 
should not be done too stiff and tight to roll or 
féld, as then the thread is likely to cut, and for 
a Chess-Table it surely need not be glazed if 
entirely in beads, as the pieces would move on 
the surface of the even work. For a Chess-} 
Board, we should stretch the work, when’ 





FOR EDGINGS. 





finished, over a piece of wood, nailing it on the 
under-side or edge, then a moulding of either 
handsome polished wood or gilt would make a 
finish and frame to the work, and an ordinary- 
shaped tripod stand may be fixed to the board. 
The squares should be about an inch or an inch 
and a quarter each, and the white square should 
commence the left-hand upper corner, and 
finish off the right-hand lower corner. There 
are eight squares in each row, four white and 
fourblue. The border should be counted out, 
so as to turn well round this size, and should 
be worked first: at the top, begun at each edge 
of every row, and included at the other, and 
then completed the last thing at the bottom of 
the work, the white thread being slipped under 
each two stitches of black silk at the sides, and 
the needles of silk left each time until again 
required. - Bead-work becomes heavy before it 
is concluded, from the weight of the glass used, 
but for a table this would form no objection in 
the use. 
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WINTER SHAWL IN 


BY MES. JAN 


In the front of the number we give this 3 
shawl. It can be worked in nearly every kind § : 
of wool, and the size varied at pleasure, making § N 


PLAIN KNITTING. 


E WEAVER. 


6th row—Slip the Ist stitch, increase as be- 
§ fore; knit the rest plain. 
It will render counting unnecessary if a small 


it either for a small shawl to wear across the S mark is now put on the pin in the center of 
shoulders, or carried out for a large wrapper; Seach row—a loop of white cotton or a small 
if made in strong yarn, it is especially suited : bag-ring will answer the purpose, and it is used 


for charitable gifts at this present season. 
Mareriats.—1 pair wooden knitting needles, 3 


: as follows: 
7th row—Slip the Ist, increase as before, knit 


12 inches long, and the usual size for knitting :5 plain, increase a second time, put the mark 


double zephyr. 

The shawl is composed of mixed violet and 
black yarn for the center and fringe, with plain 
black and gold-color for the border. 

Tue Center.—Cast on 6 stitches with the 
violet and black wool. 

Ist row—Knit the 6 stitches. 

2nd row—Slip the Ist stitch, that is, taking 
it off the pin without working; then, to increase 
a stitch, knit the next stitch plain, but before 


taking it off the left pin, insert the right pin in : 


the back of the same loop on the left pin, and, 
bringing the wool between the pins, knit the § 
stitch, taking it off the left pin; there will now 
be 3 loops on the right pin; knit the next 43 
stitches quite plain. 

8rd row—Slip the 1st stitch, then increase as 
in the last row, by knitting the 2nd stitch, and, 
before taking it off the pin, knitting another 
stitch in the back of the same loop; knit 5 
stitches plain. 

8rd row—Slip the 1st stitch, increase in the 
2nd stitch as before; knit 1 plain; increase a 
second time in the next stitch; increase a third 
time in the next stitch, then knit 3 plain; there 
will now be 11 stitches on the pin. 


on the right pin, increase again, knit the rest 

3 of the row plain. 
$ 8th row—Slip 1, increase as before; knit the 
yest of the row plain, putting the mark in the 
center of the row on the other pin. 

9th row—Slip 1, increase as before, knit the 
srest of the stitches plain to within one of the 
$ mark, increase in that stitch, slip the mark on 
to the right pin, then increase again in the next 
stitch, and knit the rest of the row plain. 

Repeat the two last rows until the required 
3 size is made for the center. 
: Tue Borper.—With the black wool work 4 
: S rows, repeating as the 8th and 9th rows of the 
¢ center. 

Gold wool, 6 rows the same. 

Black, 4 rows the same. 

Gold, 6 rows the same. 

Black, 10 rows the same, which forms the 
center of the border. 

Then repeat the gold and black stripes alter- 
nately as before, and cast off all the stitches. 

The Fringe is made with the same color as 
the center. 

Cut the wool in lengths of 6 inches, and, with 
$a crochet needle, loop two pieces of the cut 





; 





8 


4th row—Slip the Ist stitch, increase in the wool into each stitch formed by the casting off 
2d stitch; knit the rest of the row plain. ; row of the shawl, thus—insert the needle in the 

5th row---Stip the Ist stitch, increase as be- 3 ; stitch, fold the two pieces of wool on the point 
fore; knit 3 plain, increase a second time, in ; of it, and bring them through the stitch in a 
the next stitch; then increase a third time in} loop; then draw the ends of wool through this 
the next stitch; knit 5 plain. loop, und continue the same to the end. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 3 most novices of the art split upon. If they ure allowed to 

Tus Art or Decalcomaniz.—A correspondent asks us : remain, without careful stroking or roliing down, the ap- 
what this art is. We answer, it is employed, with great ? pearance of the work will, to a great extent, be spoiled. 
success, to ornament china, lamp-shades, etc. It is, really, $ No artistic skill is requisite for the pursuance of this truty 
transferring pictures to glass, china, wood, etc., etc., an old $ fascinating work; patience, delicat ipulation, and goed 
practice revived under a new name. There is a positive ; taste are the principal requisites for a successful worker. 
rage for the work in Paris and London. —_— 

The materials to be used are: A bottle of transfer varnish $ Brrps IN THEIR NATURAL FeaTHEeRs.—To prodes pictures 
for fixing the drawings. A bottle of light varnish, to pass } of birds, with their natural feathers, is a very delightful and 
over the drawings when fixed. A bottle of spirit to clean $ instructive employment. Take a thin board or panel of 
the brushes, and to remove those pictures which may not ; deal and smoothly paste on it two or three Jayers of white 
be successful. A piece of flannel about nine inches square. 3 paper. When the paper is quite dry, get any bird you wish 
‘A paper-knife. Two or three camel-hair brushes. A basin } to represent, and draw its figure as exactly as possible on 
of water. A bottle of opaque white varnish. 2 the papered panel; then paint what tree or ground-work 

To do the decorating, you must dip one of the brushes 3 you intend to set your bird upon, also its bill and legs, 
into the transfer varnish, and give the drawing a very light 3 leaving the rest of the body to be covered with its own 
coat with it, taking care not to go beyond the outline; then 3 feathers. Next prepare that part to be feathered by laying 
lay it, face downward, on the object to be ornamented, 3 on thick gum-arabic, dissolved in water. Two or three 
taking care to place it at once where it is to remain, as it } coats of gum are necessary in order to produce a good body 
would be spoiled by moving. If the varnish, on its first ap- 3 on the paper. When your design is so far produced, take 
plication, is too liquid, allow the picture to remain for about } the feathers off the bird as you use them, beginning at the 
five minutes to set. Moisten the flannel with water, and $ tail and points of the wings, and working upward to the 
lay it gently on the drawing, which has been previously 3 head, observing to cover that part of the draught with the 
laid in its place on the object to be decorated; then rub it $ feathers taken from the same part of the bird, letting them 
over with the paper-knife, so as to cause the print to adhere $ fall over one another in the natural order. You must pre- 
in every part; this done, remove the flannel, well soak the 2 Pare your feathers by cutting off the downy parts that are 
paper with a camel-hair brush dipped in water, afd, in a about their stems, and the large feathers must have the 
few minutes, lift up the paper by one corner, and draw it insides of their shafts shaved off with a sharp knife, to 
off. The picture will be left on the object, whilst the paper 3 Make them lie flat; the quills of the wings must have their 
will come off quite white. Care must be taken that the $ inner webs clipped off, so that in laying them the gum may 
piece of flannel, without being too wet, is snfficiently so to 3 hold them by their shafts, When you begin to lay them, 
entirely saturate the paper. The drawing must now be ? take a pair of steel pliers to hold the feathers in, and have 
washed with a camel-hair brush, in clean water, to remove 3 ome gum-water, not too thin, and a large pencil ready to 
the surplus varnish, and then left till quite dry. The next 3 moisten the ground-work, by little and little, as you work 
day, cover the picture with a light coat of the fixing var- ? it; then lay your feathers on the moistened parts, which 
nish, to give brilliancy to the colors. And if the articles to 3 must not be waterish, but only clammy, to hold the feathers. 
be ornamented are of a dark color, such as the bindings of ; You must have prepared several leaden weights, which you 
beoks, Russia leather, blotting-cases, leather bags, etc., the § may form in the shape of sugar-loaves by means of a stick, 
picture must be covered with a mixture of opaque white 3 by casting the lead in sand. 
varnish, taking care not to pass beyond the outline of the: These weights will be necessary to set on the feathers, 
design. The next day, proceed according to the instruc- ? When you have merely laid them on, in order to press them 
tions given above. 3 into the gum till they are fixed; but you must be cautious, 

If you wish to transfer a picture to silk, paper, or} ° lest the gum comes through and smears the feathers. Be 
other similar material, which will not bear wetting, the § cautious not to have your coat of gum too moist or wet. 
following directions must be observed :—-Varnish the picture $ $ When you have wholly covered your bird with its feathers, 
with the transfer varnish as above explained, following the § You must, with a little thick gum, stick on a piece of paper, 
outline of the design, then allow it to dry for one or two 8 cut round, of the size of an eye, which you must paint like 
hours; when quite dry, pass a damp sponge over the entire } the eye of the bird; glass eyes, however, may be purchased 
surface of the sheet, so as to remove the composition which ° at the naturalist’s shops When the whole is dry, dress 
ia round the picture, and which may spoil the object. Let 3 the feathers all round the outline, and rectify defects in 
the paper dry once more, and varnish the picture again } every other part. Then lay it on a sheet of clean paper, 
with the transfer varnish; in about ten minutes place it, $ and a heavy weight, such as a book, to press it; after which 
face downward, on the object to be decorated, and rub it ; it may be preserved in a glass frame, and form a very pretty 
with the paper-knife over the whole of its surface. Finally, § ornament. 
damp the paper with a wet brush, allow it to soak in for 
about a quarter of an hour, and then strip the paper off.§ A New Votume.—With this number we begin a new 
To remove a spoiled picture from any object, dip a soft rag ¢ Volume, so that now is a good time to subscribe. As yet 
in the spirit, and rub it over the surface. To ensure a good $ We have not raised our club prices, though paper has ad- 
result, care must be taken to give a very light coating of ; vanced, since 1862, from twelve cents a pound to twenty- 
varnish to the parts to be transferred. When the varnish ° five cents a pound; but unless paper falls, before the year 
is first applied, it is very liquid, and must be left to dry, the 3 is out, we shall be compelled, for 1865, to increase our 
best condition for transferring being when the varnish is N prices, at least to clubs. Club subscriptions may begin 
only just sticky, without being too dry. This usually takes > 3 with either the January or July number, as the subscribers 
‘about eight or ten minutes. ; desire. No club subscriptions taken for less than a year. 

The varnish-bubbles, which generally will arise, even ; Now is the time to avail yourselves of the old prices. Ina 
with the Fa careful management, are the rocks which 3 month or two it will be too late. 
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‘Haxzn’s Pers.—The following poem, by an English writer, 
has a certain savage force. 


Her foot caress’d the Leopard’s neck, 
The Antelope crouch’d by her knee, 

As she whisper’d, “ All fiercest and shyest of things 
Change their nature for love of me: 

I had two such pets before to-night; 
Now—may I count them three?” 


Her lithe white fingers, while she spoke, 
Strayed over my brow and hair: 

*Twere hard to count the wrinkles, now, 
Round these temples hollow and bare; 

But cheek and curls—or women lied— 
With the best might then compare. 


Storm follow’d sunshine hour by hour; 
When matters went awry, 

Fair Helen’s pets all suffer’d in turn; 
With a prayer in her large moist eye, 

Leila would lick our tyrant’s hand; 
But we growl’d—the Leopard and I. 


When I totter’d home from Rohileund, 
With a sabre-cut on my head, 

I felt stunn’d for a minute—not surprised— 
At the news that Helen had fled; 

But I shed some tears — weak from my wound) 
On the grave of the Antelope—dead. 


The other two have grown gaunt and grim, 
Sore changed from what they were: 

Keep clear of the sweep of Selim's chain, 
For his fangs are prompt to tear: 

Would you know how dragoons can grumble and curse? 
Breathe my name in our barrack-square. 


Never was woman—false or true, 
Dead or alive—worth a sigh. 

°Tis the weakness of the Antelope breed, 
Deserted, they pine and die; 

But there’s comfort in biting and growling still; 
So we live—the Leopard and I. 


Aways AHEAD.—The nowspapers still give “Peterson” 
the credit of being, by far, the best and cheapest of the 


ladies’ magazines. Says the Wisconsin Press:—“The war, 3 
which has proved so severe on many of the periodicals of 


the day, seems not to affect Peterson in the least. The en- 
gravings, fashion-plates, etc., exhibit the same high standard 
of excellence attained before the war, and the music, stories, 
and poetry are not a whit behind. Peterson’s Magazine 
ought to be on every lady’s table in the land.” The Keo- 
saque (Iowa) News says :—* Peterson's, with its unrivaled 


fashion-plate, has been received. Ladies, didn’t you know $ 


that this is the cheapest and best Magazine published? 
The last number alone is worth more than half of a year’s 
subscription.” The St. Mary’s (Canada) Standard says:— 
“It is really astonishing how so beautifully illustrated and 
well written a periodical can be afforded for only two dol- 
lars a year, being nothing inferior to the tliree dollar maga- 
zines. But ‘Peterson’ is a publisher of great spirit and 
enterprise, and really deserves every patronage. To clubs, 
this Magazine will be supplied at even a reduced price, and 
a handsome premium given.” 

Praservine Grass AND Fiowers.—The German mode is 
to take large, shallow pans or boxes, and covering them 
with a layer of the finest and dryest sand, to lay the 
grasses in this, and carefully sift in more sand till all are 
completely covered. The sand is then kept for some days 
exposed to slight heat, at the end of which process it is left 
to cool gradually, and the flowers or grasses, when taken 
out, are found to retain perfectly their natural form, and, 
with little difference, their own color also. 

Foop ror Canarres.—“ An Invalid” should feed her little 
canaries with chopped egg end bread-crumbs. This is the 
food given by the naturalists to the young birds which they 
rear for sale, The parent birds themselves will give their 
offsyrigg seed when they are old enough to bear it. 


S 


>» Two Exscant titties VoLumes, ror Lapies, are just pub- 
§ lished by Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, Price, each, 
$ $1.50, illustrated in style of their “ Art Recreutions.” “Wax 
Flowers, how to make them, with new methods of Sheeting 
Wax, Modeling Fruit,” etc., “Skeleton Leaves and Phan- 
tom Flowers. A complete and practical treatise on the 
production of these beautiful transformations; also, direc- 
tions for preserving natural flowers in their fresh beauty.” 

SrrawserRy-Jvice is useful for removing freckles or sun- 
burn; the strawberries should be rubbed over the face at 
night. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Life of William H. Prescott. By George Ticknor. 
1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Ticknor d Fields.—Perhaps the most 
interesting biography that has appeared since Boswell’s 
Jok Many lessons are taught by this me- 
moir. The patience and perseverance which the half-blind 
historian displayed are especially instructive. There are 
three editions of this work: the present one; an octavo to 
match Prescott’s histories; and a handsomely illustrated 
quarto, which is one of the finest specimens of an American 
book ever issued from the press. It is pleasant to read of 
a man like Prescott, who, from earliest childhood to mature 
middle age, “sailed on summer seas,” everything being 
prosperous with him except the one thing, his eyesight. 


The Small House of Allington. By Anthony Trollope. 1 
vol.,8 vo. New York: Hurper & Brothers.—We like this 
story even better than “Orley Farm.” It is full of well- 
drawn characters; among them: Crosbie, Johnny Eames, 
} Lady Alexandrina, the Earl de Guest, Lily Dale, Lady 
$ Amelia Gazebee, Lady de Courcy, and half a dozen others. 
$ The flirtation of Mr. Palliser with Lady Dumbello is one of 
3 the most amusing episodes in modern fiction. The volume 
is illustrated with numerous spirited engravings. 


Dangerfield’s Rest. A Novel. 1 -vol.,12mo. New York: 
Sheldon @ Co—The success of certain sensation novels, 
? which have been extensively advertised and puffed, has in- 
3 duced writers and publishers to make numerous ventures 
in works of that character. “Dangerfield’s Rest” is one of 
these enterprises. But the book is not even a first-class 
sensation novel; it is very far inferior to the worst of Miss 
>} Braddon’s. It is, however, as good as most works of a 


are 








$ similar description. 


Mainstone’s Housekeeper. By Eliza Mateyard. 1 vol.,8 
vo. Boston: Loring.—A very agreeable novel of English 
country life. The heroine is especially interesting. It is 
impossible not to recognize in this, and other fictions, the 
influence of “Jane Eyre;” but, notwithstanding this fault, 
“Mainstone’s Ii keeper” deserves, and will achieve, an 
extensive popularity. 

The Golden Censer: Thoughts on the Lord’s Prayer. By 
John S. Hart, LL.D. 1 vol..16 mo. Philada: Presbyte- 
rian Board of Publication.—These meditations are distin- 
guished by the earnest piety, and are expressed in the 
idiomatic English, which characterize everything that 
comes from Professor Hart’s pen. The volume is hand- 
somely printed, 

Sermons, Preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton, by the 
late Rev. Frederick W. Robertson, M.A. Fifth Series. 1 
vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields—We have fre- 
quently spoken of the sermons of this eloquent and liberal 
divine, The present volume completes the series of those 
sermons, and is issued in a style to match its predecessors. 

Nepenthe. By the author of “ Olie.” 1 vol.,12mo. New 
York: Carleton.—A novel of more pretence than merit, 
which we cannot take upon us to recommend, 
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78 HORTICULTURAL.—HORSEMANSHIP. 
HORTICULTURAL. ¢ either cantering or at full stretch; but he is sure to havea 
Tae Hyprancea—In the “Editorial Chit-Chat” of the 3 running trot, than which few things are more unsatis- 
May number of the invaluable “ Peterson,” I notice a trea- : factory, indescribable, and disagreeable. A swamp-backed 
tise on the cultivation of the Hydrangea. I have had some § horse, that steps high and well out at the same time, is net 





experience in cultivating this royal exotic, and affirm that 
the phenomenon of the “ blue” flower is not “an unaccount- 
able freak of nature,” but the simple result of that com- 
bination of soil, light temperature, and moisture which 
prevails in its own native jungles of India. Blue is, un- 
doubtedly, its natural color, and, therefore, I believe, if the 
plant is healthful and kept shaded, its flowers will invari- 
ably be blue. The question then is simply this: How may 
we obtain thrifty plants that will produce the natural 
flower? Firstly, they must be planted in the soil that is 
peculiar to forests, where the yearly deposit of leaves, de- 
caying, has formed a rich, though light mould; and this 
should be renewed, in the boxes, at least three times each 
season. 

Secondly, they must be kept in cool and shady places, (if 
pink is desired, for variety, place one box in a more open 
position, yet out of the direct rays of the sun.) Mine thrive 
by far the best on the north side of the house, beneath large 
trees, where the rays of the sun do not reach them at all, 
except in very early morning and late in the afternoon. 


often met with, but it is met with occasionally, and when 
it is, it ought to be a source of unmitigated joy. These kind 
of horses generally trot fast, and if by any evil chance they 
stop suddenly, you are liable to being pitched, like a stone, 
right over their heads, but when they are going, they are a 
delight. 

Learn as quickly as possible to ride quiely; a fussy, 
showy, prancing progress through the highways of the 
world is to be reprehended, under any circumstances, and 
especially is it to be.so on horseback. To.‘ gentle” a spirited 
horse is one of the most difficult lessons to be learned con- 
nected with the science of riding, but it is one that must be 
learned before the epithet “ good style” can be applied to the 
performance. It is the half-bred ones of all species who 
heat themselves, and attract attention by uncalled-for and 
uncomfortable careerings. Nothing reassures a nervous, 
spirited, fidgety horse so much as the hand and voice. 
Give him both freely. A firm, light pat on his neck, and a 
word or two spoken, quietly and brightly, will enable a horse 
very often to retain his head under circumstances of noise 





Lastly, but not least, they must be watered, every ing, 
with a plentifal supply of rain-water. This is absolutely 
necessary to a thrifty plant. Solutions of alum, indigo, etc., 
may produce a deep blue color, but it is not the clear, ceru- 
lean tint of the natural flower; while plants thus treated 
invariably, so far as my observation extends, produce small 
heads, and have a dwarfed and unhealthy app 

Follow the simple directions I have given above, and you 
will delight in the possession of a plant whose large and 
glossy leaves will elicit as much admiration as its magni- 
ficent heads of blue flowers, and whieh will repay you well 
for all the time and care bestowed upon it. * 
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HORSEMANSHIP.—NO. IV. 
A Few Conciupine Remarks.—Ladies ride entirely by 


and fusion that bid fair, a minute before, to upset his 
composure and his rider’s seat. 

When a horse has a habit of showing-off, engendered by a 
bad early training, or otherwise seriously misbehaving him- 
self, a little bit of cruelty is justifiable. Ride him with one 
of those prick-bits that, even with a woman’s hand, are 
strong enough to hold him down steadily if he begins his 
shifty evolutions, and, if he persists in them, makes ‘his 
mouth bleed in a way he soon grows tired of bringing upon 
himself. 
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WAX FLOWERS. 
DrmEcTIONS FoR Makine A PEAR AND Peacu.—For making 
@ pear, form the mould same as in directions given in tge 
> April number, and melt the wax, prepared according to 


balance—that is, the best lady riders do—and unless the 5 fnntions previously given. Melt the wax, color it very 
seat is square, the position is a sadly uncertain one. A ¢ slichtly with a piece of green wax, then. pour it into the 
series of bounds, or a scuffling shy across the road will not ¢ mould, close it tightly and shake it about, remembering 
unseat the pliant figure that is settled well in the middle } frst to insert a piece of strong wire for astem, When cold, 
of her saddle, ready to come down tightly to it at a mo- $ separate the pieces of the mould carefully—when your fruit 
ment’s warning; whereas, even a sudden check, in the 2 wij) be perfect—if you have followed all the directions 
mildest of canters, will be sufficient to unseat—or, at least, : given. If it should not be, melt it and try again, remem- 
throw forward in an unseemly manner—a woman who § bering to oil your mould thoroughly with olive oil. It will 
either appears to hang on by the near pommel alone, or 3 pe a pale tint of green; you can vary the color according to 
wave off in a marginal way over the off-side. $ your specimen, and put on the color with astiff brush. The 
In learning to ride, or in keeping up the character when § jeayes to be added when you arrange in a basket or frame. 
you have once learned, there is nothing so conducive toa: op a peach, mould and color same as a pear; then dust 
satisfactory end as a constant change of animal. One horse 3 it with powdered verdigria, and wet it lightly with a cloth. 
will never teach any one to ride anything but himself. M. L. M. 
You may learn to sit that individual horse admirably, and 
manage him excellently, and cut a very fair equestrian 
figure in his company, and by his aid; but a long course of 
riding him, and him alone, will never prepare you for riding SICK-ROOM, NURSERY, ETC, 
and managing another. A frequent change is the only $ Soup ror Invalips anp CaILprey.—The first requisite of 
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thing to render you both fearless and skillful; to enable you 
to rapidly adapt your hand to a fine or hard mouth; to teach 
you how far coercion will go, and when it becomes a desir- 
able thing to commence humoring. 

It is utterly impossible for a woman to have a good seat 
on a horse whose shoulders do not come up well. A swamp- 
backed horse is the one to give her the best seat in trotting. 
We do not say that he is the best horse for her to ride, or 


3 soup, as of everything else, is a good foundation, or, in 
3 kitchen parlance, “stock.” Stock is the unseasoned liquor 
which is prepared by boiling the bones and trimmings of 
joints. It forms the basis of every description of soup, 
sauce, and gravy. Good cooks have always plenty of stock; 
bad ones never have a drop. _Remnants of meat, the bones 
of cooked joints, carcases of fowls, etc., etc., serve literally 
to make the cook’s stock-in-trade. No article of domestic 


the most elegant, but, unquestionably, he is the easiest, as 3 economy yields so large. a profit at so little pains as a good 
there is more to sit to, @nd consequently more to rise to- 3 stock-pot; the only care it requires being an unobtrusive 


A long horse, with a straight back, and a slinging, racing oan on the kitchen range, within simmering heat of 
gait, is very elegant to look at, and very easy to ride when ¢ the fire, The best stock-pot is a digester. Digesters may 
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SICK-ROOM, NURSERY.—OUR NEW COO 
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now be had to contain as little as two quarts, but an ordi- ; 
nary saucepan may be used for the purpose. When soup- 
making is in contemplation, the meat should be separated 3 
from the bones and set aside, whilst the latter are boiling 3 
for stock. It will require from eight to ten hours to extract ¢ 
tho strength of the bones, The stock having been strained 
into a dry clean pan, the grease, which will have settled at 2 
the top, may be easily removed when cold. The meat $ 
should then be added to the stock, together with whateve: 
seasoning, herbs, and vegetables it may be desirable to use. 
The sel of ingredi for seasoning must depend 
upon the description of soup about to be made. Certain 
flavorings characterize certain soups. Thus basil is indis- 
pensable to the flavor of mock-turtle, thyme to gravy soup, 
curry-powder to mulligatawny, bay leaves to ox-tail, and 
turnip and parsley to mutton broth. Any good cookery- 
book will supply the requisite information on this point. 
The chief precaution to observe is to decide what the de- 
scription of soup is to be, and, having done so, to put all the 
ingredients into the saucepan at the same time. Common 
cooks are prone to commit the error of not allowing suffi- 
cient time for the vegetables, herbs, and spices to become 
incorporated by boiling, thereby causiag the strongest and 
least agreeable to predominate. It takes from four to six 
hours to extract by steady heat the flavor of these ingre- 
dients. The soup should then be strained through a fine 
hair-sieve, and set aside to get cold. Every particle of fat 
should then be removed. Certain cookery-books do not re- 
commend this method; on the contrary, they advise the 
“economical housewife” to save the skimmings for thicken- 
ing with flour, rice, etc., a stroke of economy which would 
cause the best compounded soup to disagree with a delicate 
digestion. The fat-pot is the only suitable receptacle for 
such so-called “ economies.” 

When thickened soup is required, a quarter of a pound of 
fresh butter should be melted in an enamel saucepan, to 
which ‘sufficient flour should be added by degrees, till it 
forms a thick batter or paste. When the butter and flour 
are completely blended together, the soup may be gradually 
added and boiled for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour. 
Tf the addition of wine and ketchup is necessary, they should 
be added to the soup at the time of thickening. 

The following is an excellent soup for invalids, and is not 
a bad imitation of mock-turtle. Where the consideration 
of expense is not an object, the substitution of half a calf’s- 
head for the calves’-feet would be a great. improvement: 
But as a calt’s-head is difficult to procure at the present 
season, it may be dispensed with. Take thirty-one pounds 
of the meat off the leg of beef, thirty-one pounds of veal, 
and one ox-foot or two calves’-feet. If the ox-foot be pre- N 
ferred, desire the butcher to cut it asunder in three pieces. 
Separate the veal and beef in small pieces from the bones, 
and put the bones and feet into a digester or saucepan with 2 
four quarts of water, and a dessertspoonful of peppercorns 3 
an allspice, When the stock has boiled for eight or ten § 
hours, strain it into a large open pan. Themext morning 
clear the stock from the fat, and add the meat and herbs, 
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OUR NEW COOK-+BOOK 


BQ Every receipt in this cook-book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 


SOUPS. 

Asparagus Soup.—First make a stock with four pounds 
of shin of beef cut into slices, dredged with flour, seasoned 
with salt and pepper, and fried in butter a clear brown 
color. Then put it into a saucepan with half a pound of 
ham, four sliced carrots, one turnip cut into pieces, a small 
head of celery, two leeks, and an onion with three cloves in 
it, peppercorns, a small bunch of savory herbs, and a tea- 
spoonful of moist sugar. Pour upon these two quarts and 
a pint of water, and let all simmer gently by the side of the 
fire from three to four hours, skimming the surface fre- 
quently during that time. Strain the liquor through a 
sieve into a large pan, and remove all the fat which rises 
when it is cold. In the meantime, take fifty heads of aspa- 
ragus, and scrape the stems lightly with a sharp knife, and 
cut off about an inch and a half of the green, tender point, 
throwing each into cold water as it is prepared. Stew the 
stems in a pint of water, with a little salt and a few onions; 
when they are tender, strain off the liquor, and add it to 
the cleared stock. Boil both liquor and stock together, and 
then throw in the asparagus tips, and continue boiling for 
a quarter of an hour longer. Some people prefer this soup 
with the addition of a little sherry, but it somewhat de- 
stroys the flavor of the asparagus. 

Giblet Soup.—The giblets should be well washed in warm 
water two or three times, the bones broken, the neck and 
gizzards cut into convenient pieces; the head also should 
be split in two. If goose-giblets are used, a couple of sets 
should be dressed; but if duck-giblets are cooked, four sets 
will be wanted; a pint of water is to be allowed to each set. 
Put them into cold water, let them boil up gradually, take 
off the scum, and when they boil, add some sweet herbs, 
pepper and salt, mace, etc., and an onion. Let the whole 
stew an hour and a half or two hours, until the gizzards 
are tender; take out the giblets, strain the soup, and thicken 
it with a little flour and a bit of butter; and flavor it with 
a tabl ful of ketchup, or a little of Harvey’s or Read- 
ing sauce. Serve up the giblets and soup together. 

Jerusalem Artichoke Soup.—Wash and pare quickly some 
freshly dug-up artichokes, and, to preserve their color, 
throw them into cold spring water as they are done, but 
do not let them remain in after all are ready. Boil three 
pounds’ weight in water for ten minutes, lift them out, and 
slice into three pints of boiling stock; when gently stewed 
for fifteen or twenty minutes, press them, with the soup, 
through a fine sieve, then put,into a clean saucepan with a 
pint and a half more stock; season with salt, cayenne, etc., 
skim, and after it has simmered two or three minutes, stir 
into it a pint of rich, boiling cream; serve immediately. 

Potato Soup.—A good-sized dishful of potatoes, cut up, 
two, three, or even four onions, according to taste, and 
either a piece of bacon about a pound weight, or two pounds 
of the scrag or neck of mutton, water enough to let the 
dance well when they boil, which operation must be 
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etc., viz: a small handful of dried sage, two tablespoonfui 
of knotted marjoram without stalks, one tablespoonful of 
the leaves of lemon thyme, the same quantity of basil 
leaves, six large onions or eight smaller ones, a teaspoonful 
of curry-powder, the juice of half a lemon, and a teaspoonful 
of anchovy sauce. When these ingredients are thoroughly 
incorporated, which will require the time stated above, 
strain the soup, and, having removed the fat in the manner 
described, proceed to thicken it. The addition of half a wine- 
glass of sherry, and two tablespoonfuls of mushroom ketchup 
may be used with the thickening. 

A more highly seasoned flavor may be obtained by frying 
the vegetables in butter, but this is an objectionable prac- 
tice in cookery for invalids and children. 
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continued until they have become a pulp; then add pepper, 
and pour intoatureen. When you wish your potato soup 
to be extra-good, press the potatoes through a colander, and 
add a pint of cream. 


MEATS, ETC, 

An Entree of Brain Cakes with Tomato Sauce.—Wash 
the brains well, first in cold water, afterward in hot water, 
to remove the skin and large fibres; then boil them in 
water with a little salt for two or three minutes; drain 
them from the water, and beat them up in a basin with 
some pounded pieces of the white parts (not too much) of a 
cooked fowl, two yelks of eggs, a large gill of good cream, 
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salt, mace, and cayenne pepper to the taste, Make them, Stewed Cucumbers—Choose two fine young cucumbers, 
into cakes the size of a silver dollar; cover them equally: $ pare off the outer rind, and cut them into thick slices; flour 
all over with the yelk of an egg well beaten, and then ? ? them, and fry them in butter a light brown color, and then 
sprinkle over them some fine-sifted dry bread-crumbs. Melt : put them upon a sieve to drain. In the.same butter fry 
in an exceedingly clean frying-pan, over a brisk clear fire, 3 a couple of onions, which must ‘be first sliced up thinly; 








or on a stove, as much pure lard or olive oil as will float the 
cakes; let it be sufficiently hot to fry and brown them 
quickly. Lift them out very carefully, passing a slice 
under them, and have a sieve ready before the fire, re- 
versed, with a sheet of white blotting-paper over it, on 
which lay the cakes to drain after being fried. Place them 
on your dish one over the other, in a chain, leaving in the 
center of the dish a circular space, which fill up with toma- 
toes, fresh ones, or those made into a sauce from bottled 
ones preserved in the following manner:—Take the stalks 
off of half a peck of ripe tomatoes, and quarter them; 
sprinkle over them half a pound of salt; let them lay for 
twenty-four hours; then free them from their skins, and 
put them into a stewpan with three dozen of capsicums, 
and half a pound of shalots (both ef which have been first 
boiled for half an homr,) and then boil all together for 
thirty minutes. Have ready some clean bottles, well 
warmed before the fire, into which pour the tomatoes, etc., 
etc., while it is quite hot. Cork up and resin the bottles 
immediately. Tomatoes preserved in this manner can, 
when used for cutlets or hot entrees, be boiled up with 
some good rich gravy or butter, 


A Piquant Sauce to be Eaten with Boiled Beef or Mut- 3 
ton.—Take four pickled gherkins and cut them up into $ 


after draining them, put them with the cucumbers into a 
stewpan, and pour over them as much strong, well-seasoned 
gravy as will cover them, and stew them for about half an 
hour, until they are quite tender. Lift the cucumbers and 
onions carefully into a hot vegetable dish, and then thicken 
the gravy with flour and butter, and scason it with Wor- 
cester sauce, cucumber vinegar, mushroom or walnut 
ketchup, according to taste. Pour the gravy over the 
vegetables, and serve hot. 

To Boil Artichokes—If the artichokes are very young, 
about an inch of the stalk can be left; but should they be 
full-grown, the stalk must be cut quite close. Wash them 
well, and put them into strong salt and water to soak for a 
couple of hours. Pull away a few of the lower leaves, and 
snip off the points of all. Fill a saucepan with water, throw 
some salt into it, let it boil up, and then remove the scum 
from the top; put the artichokes in, with the stalks up- 
ward, and let them boil until the leaves can be loosened 
easily; this will take from thirty to forty minutes, accord- 
$ ing to the age of the artichokes. The saucepan should not 
3 be covered during the time they are boiling. Rich melted 
> butter is always sent to table with them. 

Cooking Potatoes.—Peel them six or eight hours before 
dinner, steep them in cold water, put them on fire in cold 





small dice, wash a handful of fresh parsley, dry it, and 3 water with salt, boil gently till nearly done, take the water 
chop it fine; melt four ounces of butter in a saucepan, and ¢ from them, and again put them on the fire, with a lid on, 
then stir into it a large tablespoonful of flour and a tea- 8 till quite done; take a fork and mash them; never use a 
cupful of the broth in which the beef has been boiled; add : spoon, as that does not allow the moisture to escape. 


a wineglass of port-wine, a tablespoonful of vinegar, and a $ Jinan aie aS 


teaspoonful of made mustard. Simmer all these ingredients 
together until they become of a proper consistency; add the 3 70 Make Orange-Marmalade.—As Seville oranges are be- 
pickled gherkins and parsley, and when they are warmed H ginning to make their appearance in our markets, and as 
through, the sauce will be ready to serve. If gherkins ° $ the time for making orange-marmalade is approaching, the 


are not at hand, pickled walnuts may be substituted. 3 3 following practical directions may be found useful :— Wash 

The Regent's Beef-Steak.—Two pounds and a half of beef § some fine Seville oranges in cold water, rasp them slightly, 
put into a stewpan with a pint of water or some gravy; § and put them into a large jar, filling it up with boiling 
stew it gently for two hours and a half. Add to it, about : water. Let the oranges soak in this, and then change the 
ten minutes befure it is taken up from the fire, a glass of § water when cold; this operation must be repeated three 
port-wine, a dessertspoonful of soy, the same of walnut- ? 5 times, and in about twenty-four hours the oranges will be 
pickle, and six small shalots, with a tablespoonful of finc- $ ° sufficiently soaked. Then boil them until the rinds are per- 
scraped horseradish, and two teaspoonfuls of mustard. Fry $ N fectly tender; this can be judged by inserting a straw into 
your steak brown before stewing it, and put just enough of $ ; the orange. Cut each orange into quarters, clear out the 


carrot to give it a flavor. seeds and core, and cut the rinds into thin slices. To every 
< pound of chips and pulp put one pound and a half of loaf- 
sugar and half a pint of cold water, then put all on the fire, 
and let it boil until you find the marmalade of a proper 
consistency. Another method :—Select fine Seville oranges 
and wash them clean, then tie them up in a muslin bag and 
let them boil in as much water as will cover them, until 
they are so soft that a straw will run into them without 
difficulty, and if the skins appear clear and moist in the 
insides, the oranges are sufficiently cooked. Cut each into 
halves and scoop out the pulp with a teaspoon, throw the 
skins back into the water to keep them soft. Take them 
out one by one, and slice them into thin chips. Pick out 
all the white skins and pips, throw them into a basin, and 
pour a little of the hot water over them. to increase the 
juice. Strain through a piece of muslin to the rest of the 
pulp. The proportion of sugar is eight pounds to six of 
fruit; let the pulp and sugar boil first, that the scum may 
be removed. To every two dozen oranges add the strained 
juice and grated peel of six lemons, put these to the boiling 
sugar, then add the chips and juice, and stir all together 
until it boils. From half an hour to forty-five minutes will 
} be sufficient. 

3 To Make Rhubarb-Preserve.—Choose, or get chosen for 
3 you, fine, dry rhubarb, wipe it well with a clean cloth, but 


VEGETABLES. 


Fried Salsify.—This is a vegetable much relished in 
France, but is rarely eaten here; and yet, dressed in the 
following manner, it forms a delicious, delicate entremet :— 
Wash the roots clean in spring water, and scrape away the 
dark outer skin, throwing each, as it is finished, into cold 
water, to preserve the color. Cut them up and put them 
into a saucepan of boiling water, adding a little salt and 
the juice of a lemon. Drain them when they have been 
boiled tender, which will take nearly an hour; then dry 
them in a cloth. Make a batter, according to the French 
receipt, by cutting up about three ounces of fresh butter 
into small pieces; then pour upon it half a teacupful of 
boiling water, and, when the butter is melted, adding a 
teacupful and a half of cold water. Mix into it a little salt, 
and from eight to ten ounces of flour. This must be stirred 
by degrees, until the whole is perfectly smooth. Whisk up 
the whites of two eggs until they look like stiff snow, and 
stir these into the batter. Take each piece of salsify sepa- 
rately, and drop it into the batter; let it be well immersed, 
then fry them a light brown in butter, drain them well, 
and serve hot. This dish should not be allowed to stand, 3 
but must be served immediately after it is cooked. 


~ 
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do not wash or peel it; cut it in small pieces as if for a tart. 2 must first be pounded, upon the fruit. Blanch the kernels, 
To three pounds and a half of rhubarb take four pounds ; and, on the following day, pour the syrup from the fruit 
and a half of loaf-sugar, five oranges, and five lemons. Peel : and boil it with the remainder of the sugar for ten minutes 
the oranges and lemons very thin, and cut the rind up into $ very gently, removing any scum which might arise; then 
long strips as if for marmalade; free the juice from = add the plums to the syrup, and simmer until the fruit is 
white rind and pips, crush the loaf-sugar, and put all the: tender and the syrup looks clear. Put the fruit into pots, 
ingredients together into an earthen-ware jar and let them $ $ lifting in each plum singly with a silver spoon, and then 


remain for twenty-four hours. They must be stirred fre-$ pour the syrup and kernels over them. Keep ina dry store- 


quently and well during that time, so that they may amal; 
gamate thoroughly. Boil four hours and a half. Pour into $ 
dry jars and cover them with either brandied papers or } N 
ekins, and keep them, until they are wanted, in a cool, dry 3 


To ‘Bottle Green Gooseberries for Tarts.—Cut off the tops ; 
and stalks of some gooseberries which have not attained : 
their full growth, and put them into wide-necked bottles } 
which have been well washed and dried. Cork them loosely, ? 
and set them in a pan of cold water, which should be brought 3 , 
to boil very gradually. Leave the gooseberries to simmer S 
until they assume a shrunken appearance, when take the ; 
bottles out. If they are not full, take the contents of one 
bottle to fill up the rest, and pour sufficient boiling water 
into each bottle as will cover the gooseberries. Cork the § 
bottles close, and tie a bladder over the tops, keeping them 3 
in a dry, cool place until wanted. When required for tarts } 
or puddings, pour the water away, and add-as much sugar } 
as would be necessary for fresh fruit, which they closely } } 
resemble, both in flavor and appearance. 

Apple Jelly.—Cut off all spots and decayed places on the 
apples, quarter them, but do not pare or core them; put in § 
the peel of as many Jemons as you like, about two to six or } 
eight dozen of the apples; fill the preserving-pan, and cover 
the fruit with spring water; boil them till they are in pulp, 
then pour them into a jelly-bag; let them strain all night, 
and do net squeeze them, To every pint of juiee put one 
pound of white sugar; put in the juice of the lemons you 
had before pared, but strain it through muslin. You may 
also put in about a teaspoonful of essence of lemon; let it 
boil for at least twenty minutes; it will look redder than at 
first; skim it well all the time. Put it either in shapes or 
pots, and cover it the nextday. It ought to be quite stiff 
and very clear. 

Raspberry Sponge.—Pick six pounds of raspberry and let 
them stand twenty-four hours; then add two ounces and a 
half of tartaric acid, dissolved in a quart of cold water; then 
put it all into a jelly-bag, and let it stay so till all the juice 
leaves it. You must not squeeze the bag or else the jelly $ 
will be muddy. When strained, add one pound of lump-?~ 
sugar to @ pint of juice, and let it dissolve; then bottle in : 
pint bottles, seal and tie the corks. Leave it so till re-% 
quired. How to make the shape :—Dissolve a sufficient quan- § 
tity of gelatine in a little water, pour a bottle of the juice } N 
into a bowl, then pour in the gelatine quickly. Pour all 
into a shape, having first ringed with cold water; turn it 
out half an hour before dinner. 

Currant Jelly.—Pass the currants between rollers so as to 
burst each currant, and press out the juice. (Any other § 
method will answer to break the fruit, but this is most con: § 
venient.) Place the juice in a perfectly clean copper ors 8 
brass vessel over the fire, and heat it slowly until it sim- 
mers, being careful not to permit it to boil, or much of the 
aroma of the currant will be lost. Skim the juice until 
the scum ceases to rise; then pour the hot juice upon loaf- 
sugar, broken, and placed in a wooden vessel. Stir it until 
the sugar is melted by the hot juice, then pour into tum- 
blers or other convenient vessels; when cold, it will be 
found thickened to a firm, bright-colored and high-flavored 
jelly. 

To Preserve Large Red Plums or Greengages.—Pare them 
and divide each into halves, Take their weight and half 
as much again of loaf-sugar; strew part of the sugar, which 


$ 








$ whatever. 


room. 

Groseille ; a Swiss Preserve.—Take four quarts of ripe red 
gooseberries. Cut off the stalks and put the fruit intoa 
preserving-pan. Boil it for ten minutes, stirring round fre- 
quently with a wooden spoon. Pass it through a fine hair- 
sieve, and to every three pounds of gooseberries add half a 
pint of raspberry-juice, return them to the pan, and boil 
these briskly for three-quarters of an hour. Take the pan 
off the fire, and stir to this proportion of fruit two pounds 
of crushed loaf-sugar. When this is dissolved, put it on the 
fire and boil fifteen minutes, Pour into clean, dry jars, and 
cover with brandied papers. 


-. ae 





MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

Oil Stains in Silk and Other Fabrics.—Benzine collas is 
most effectual, not only for silk, but in any other material 
It can be procured from any chemist. By 
simply covering both sides of greased silk with magnesia, 
and allowing it to remain for a few hours, the oil is ab- 
sorbed by the powder. Should the first application be in- 
sufficient, it may be repeated, and even rubbed in with the 
hand. Should the silk be Tussah or Indian silk, it will wash. 

Oil Stains can also be entirely removed from silks and 
all dress materials, also leather, paper, etc., by applying 
pipe-clay, powdered and moistened with water to the con- 
sistency of thick cream, laid on the stain and left to dry 
some heurs, then lightly scraped or rubbed off with a knife 
or flannel, so as not to injure the surface. If the pipe-clay 
dries off quite light in color, all oil has been removed; if it 
eomes off dark-looking, then more should be laid on, as 
grease still remains to be removed. Pipe-clay will not in- 
jure the most delicate tints of silk or paper. 

To Make Cupillaire.—Take fourteen pounds of sugar, three 
pounds of coarse sugar, six eggs beaten in with the shells, 
three quarts of water; boil it up twice, skim it well, then 
add to it a quarter of a pint of orange-flower water; strain 
it through a jelly-bag, and put it in bottles when cold; mix 
a spoonful or two of this syrup, as it is liked for sweetness, 
in a draught of warm or cold water. 

To Clean Black Lace,—Scald some bran with boiling 
water, and dip the lace up and down in the bran and water 
when warm, and when clean, squeeze the water out and 
shake the bran off. Lay it out, and pull out the edges, etc, 
Iron it between linen on a blanket, so that the iron dees 
not glaze it. Or if lace is dipped in cold milk, and ironed 


$ in the same way, it will be found to clean it equally as well. 


To Sponge a Black Silk Dress.—Sponge the black silk 
lightly, on both sides, with a perfectly clean sponge dipped 
in spirits of wine, then, with a moderately warm iron, 
smooth the silk over on one side, not the side that will form 
the outside when remade, If the selvedges are too tight to 
allow the silk to become smooth, they will require snipping 
at intervals. 

Simple Disinfectant.—Cut two or three good-sized onions 
in halves, and place them on a plate on the floor; they ab- 
sorb noxious effluvia, etc., in the sick-room, in an incredibly 
short space of time, and are greatly to be preferred to per- 
fumery for the same purposes. They should be changed 
every six hours. 

Pitting of the Face by S' can be avoided by an 
application of India-rubber, dissolyed in chloroform, and 
applied with a brush to the face, 
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To Remove Stains from Books.—To remove ink-spots, ; with a narrow quilling of ribbon, these round waists are 
apply a solution of oxalic, citric, or tartaric acid. To rex$ quite dressy. But every lady should judge what is best for 
move spots of grease, wax, oil, or fat, wash the injured part > her figure in the style of making her dresses. A slender 
with either, and place it between white blotting-paper: ; figure is much improved by the sash and round waist, 
Then, with a hot iron, press above the part stained. 3 whereas a stouter person should always have her dress 

Flowers in Water—Mix a little carbonate of soda with } made with points, both back and front; or now that basques 
the water in which flowers are immersed, and it will pre- ; = so popular, with points in front, and a basque at the 
serve them for a fortnight. Common saltpetre is also a; 
very good preservative. ay wats are shorter than they were worn during the 

winter, and are open as far as the bend of the arm, but are 

PPOLILELI LIPS I PLPLL DED ELIS LOL LED ILS still narrow. 
$ . Deep Basquzs are decidedly coming in fashion once more. 
FASHIONS FOR JULY. 8 In Paris, they are worn all around the waist; but as yet they 

Fie. 1—Ligut OoLorep GRENADINE Dress, trimmed with 3 are worn only at the back in this country. The variety in 
lilac ribbon, and worn over a hilac silk vest. basques is infinite; sometimes it takes the form of a single 

Fie. 1.—Evenine’ Dress oy Summer Srx, figured, and ? swallow-tail, very long and pointed in the center of back; 
trimmed with green and pink ribbons to match the flowers + sometimes of a single square basque; others are divided 
in the pattern. Raphael body. ¢ into two parts which wrap over each other; whilst tho 

Fic. m1.—Eventne Dress or Bivg Sirxk.—Skirt full and > 3 latest novelty is the triple basque; this is formed with three 
very long at the back. Bodice cut in a point, both at the 3 “tabs,’ which are rounded off at the corners, the center 
top and bottom, with one broad strap crossing the shoulder. : end or tab being longer than the side ones; all three aro 
Under-body of thin white muslin. $ edged with either ruches or gimp. 

Fig. 1v.—DreEss or NANKEEN-COLORED FouLARD.—The skirt, 3 Basguines are the most popular covering for out-loor 
jacket, sleeves, and waistband are trimmed with black lace. i wear, when silk or a sufficiently thick material is used; 
Puffed under-body. ° 5 but the short circular, with the hood, is the most wand for 

Fic. v.—New Srriz Bopy.—One of the pretty bodies, now : thin materials. A white barege, grenadine, or e, 
80 fashionable: we give the back, which is the distinctive 3 lined with a pretty colored silk, is charming. 
feature of this pattern. $ Perrricoars made of plain gray linen, alpaca, coverlet, etc., 

Figs. vi. and vi.—New Sryts or Heap-Dresses, one of } prettily braided, are very much worn for walking toilet, 
which is that of a bride, and the other a style very popular, $ though many striped materials, (the stripes running length- 
just now, in Paris. 3 wise,) are also worn. These latter should have a fluted 

GENERAL REMARKS.—The newest patterns in these mus- $ ruffle of the same around the bottom. 
lins, which have come under our notice, have white grounds? $ As we have before said, bonnets are smaller and flatter 
with plaid stripes running lengthways upon them, the 8 on the top than in the early spring. The trimming is worn 
stripes being bordered, at each side, with black lace. The : 3 far back on the side near the crown. 
design of the lace is, of course, woven into the material; ; Hars have high crowns, and the feathers are mostly 
but with such skill is it portrayed that, in many cases, , we; arranged in tufts in front instead of round the border or 
were fain to put ‘our finger upon it to convince ourselves $ brim; peacock’s, heron’s, and kingfisher’s, indeed, every 
that it was not genuine lace sewn on to the surface. The 3 variety of feather, is brought into requisition for these hats; 
black stands out well in relief from the white ground, - but in Paris a decided preference is shown for the eagle's 
withstanding that the ‘net-work is most delicately traced; ; plume for this purpose. 

and then the plaid stripes are of bright hues, generally : 3 Heap-Dnesses.—The water-lilies appear to be, at present, 
blue and green, either the forty-second, or some fancy plaid. 3 the favorite flowers for head-dresses for evening wear, with 
Another novel design is the feather pattern; the same white § $ small helices (those known as Venetian shells,) upon the 
ground, with tapering feathers about three inches long, : green Ivaves, and the flowers themselves glistening with 
speckled, and of variegated hues, scattered over the ground- : dew-drops. Sprays of eoral, with sea-weeds and small shells 
work, apparently carelessly, but still with a certain uni- 3 clinging to them, are also very fashionable; likewise grasses 
formity. Other muslins have broad shaded stripes upon ; with mother-of-pearl butterflies, and mother-of-pearl single 
them, some are brightened with gay flowers, humming: 3 3 flowers, are very popular for evening wear. Amid the 
birds, and butterflies; but these patterns, or something 3 grasses there are pearl, steel, and glass beads, threaded 
closely resembling them, we remember to have seen last $ upon thin wire, which, when arranged as sprays, have a 
season. The newest designs, which have as yet been ; pretty light effect at candle-light. 
brought under our notice, are decidedly the plaid stripes, $ 3 
edged with black lace upon the white ground, and the ? 
broad shaded stripes. 

As neutral tints are more in vogue than decided a CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
for dresses, the trimmings are frequently of a bright hue, Fra. 1.—Dress or Gray Aupaca, braided in black and red, 
and form a decided contrast to them. Ruches are popular, 3 for a little boy. The jacket opens over a white Marseilles 
and so are ribbons sewn flat around the skirt; these latter } body. 
are waved, and at each breadth where one wave or scallop $ Fic. m—Wurre Atpaca Dress, trimmed with blue velvet, 
ceases, and the next commences, a flat bow is sewn. Cords $ for a little girl. A blue silk tunic and Spanish jacket, trim- 
and tassels are arranged in a similar manner; the cord is 3 med with medallions and bands of blue velvet. 
looped from breadth to breadth, and the tassels fall at each § Fic. mi.—Wutre MARSErLLEs Jacket AND Pants for 5 
seam; three rows of these ornaments are used. All skirts } 3 little boy. 
are gored and cut with a train, and-each gore is frequently $ 3 Fig. 1v.—Sxm? oF Sreer-CoLorEp SILK, trimmed with « 
defined with a piping of a contrasting color from the dress; 3 band of black and scarlet silk, and black and scarlet braid- 
thus a gray alpaca may be piped with green silk. $ ing. Small circular cape to correspond. 

Close-fitting ‘bodices, with basques at the back and high § ; GENERAL REMARKS.—Marseilles is very generally used for 
at the throat, and very narrow sleeves, are the most popu- 3 3 small boys’ as well as girls’ dresses. Percals without figures, 
lar. By young ladies, the round waist is very much worn. N but braided in white, are popular. These dresses, for both 
When accompanied by a sash with long ends, either in very } 3 little boys and girls, are made with jackets which open in 
wide ribbon, or in a material similar to the dress, and edged $ ‘ front over thin white bodies, 
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New Style Breakfast Handkerchiefs. 
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WALKING DRESS. 
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THE COAT BASQUE. 



































CHILD'S COAT. 


















































HEAD-DRESSES IN THE LATEST STYLES. 
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